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"Turre is a French camp in the Praga da Inquisicao, the - 


Praga do Commercio as well as in all the other principal 
squares of Lisbon. There is also another at Belem, and the 
castle at that place continues still to be garrisoned by the 
French. French troops are also. quartered in many of the 
convents. Inthe Franciscan convent, immediately opposite 
to my lodgings, which is of immense extent, there is a whole 
regiment. They are still formidable to the inhabitants, and 
it is only centinels at the outposts, and unfortunate stragglers, 
who fall victims to the dastardly revenge of the cowardly citi- 
zens. The head quarters of Junot, the Duke of Abrantes, are at 
thé palace of Quintella, the great dealer in diamonds, who is 
called the richest merchant in Portugal. This man has proved 
to the French a most profitable pidgeon, and he has indeed 
been very handsomely plucked. The contributions levied 
upon his purse have been immense, but such has been his con- 
duct that he is pitied by no one. On the arrival of the French, 
he gave a sumptuous entertainment to the generals and chief 
officers of the army, in hopes, doubtless, by this manoeuvre to 
ingratiate himself with the commander in chief. His guests 


seemed highly gratified with the civilities of their host, and 


surprised at such a display of opulence. The costly paintings 
which decorated the walls, of which many were productions 


of the most eminent masters of Italy, particularly attracted 
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_ the notice of the general en chef, who is said to be a great con- 


noisseur. So singularly had they hit his fancy, that he next 
morning despatched a messenger with a note to Quintella, 
complimenting him on the taste he had shewn in his collec- 
tion, and requesting, as a favour, that the pictures might im- 
mediately be sent him by the bearer of the message. He also 
soon after took occasion to gbserve to his entertainer how 
much flattered he felt by his politeness, and how happy he 
was to see the affection he had manifested to the person of his 
master, the Great Napoleon, observing at the same time, that 
as he had seen no house in Lisbon which he liked so well, he 
intended in future to confer on him the honour of residing in 
it himself. Quintella has accordingly ever since had the plea- 
sure of maintaining the general and all his staff. He has been 
obliged to defray all the expenses of his household, and to 
supply all the splendid entertainments which have been given. 
The retinue of Junot that is quartered in the house, have 
drunk upwards of eighty pipes of wine belonging to their host. 
The French general also conceived for the wife of a Portu- 
guese nobleman, an affection equally ardent as that which was 
excited by the palace of Quintella. His fenchant, however, 
in this instance, was gratified with infinitely less reluctance 
than in the former. He does not appear disposed, after the 
proof he has given of his acquiescence, to trust himself among 
his countrymen by remaining behind, but he is to go in the 
same frigate to France which is destined to convey the gene- 
ral and his cara sfiosa. The conduct of the French com- 
mander in other instances has not apparently been marked 
by any particular cruelty or severity. Only one execution 
has taken place under his government. The contributions he 
has levied on the convents and churches have certainly beer 
very heavy, and immense treasures have been reaped from 
them. The gems, jewels, and precious stones, that glittered 
in such profusion, have all been rifled. The huge statues of 
massy silver, the golden and silver candlesticks, the ornaments 
of the altars, together with all the paraphernalia of supersti- 
tion, have been laid hands on, melted down and coined. I saw 
piled up in the house of a merchant, bars of gold of immense 
value, which were part of the recovered plunder of the French : 
but the part which can or will be recovered is very small in- 
deed. The Portugeuse murmur greatly at the vast quantities 
of spoil which are every day embarking. This is not sur- 
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prising, when they see loads borne continually by soldiers to 
the quays, who appear to totter under the weight of their bur- 
dens, and when they remember that the enemy came naked 
into the country. Articles the most bulky are carried off 
under pretext of being baggage of thé officers. Vast quanti- 
ties of gold and silver have been ‘coined by them sinte the’in- 
vasion, which the Portuguese were obliged to receive at the 
nominal value ; but these coins have since the convention of 
Cintra depreciated greatly. The frigate which is appointed 
to convey Junot to France is so blocked up by what he takes 
away, that the officers of the ship complain of wanting room. 
He carries with him no less than twelve carriages of English 
manufacture. In the knapsacks of many of the private sol- 
Giers who were slain at Vimeira, gold and silver was found 
to the amount of two or three hundred pounds sterling. Had 
the plunder of Junot been confined solely to convents and 
churches ; had he done nothing but “ shake the bags of hoard- 
ing abbots,” it would have been of small consequence to the 
publick at large ; but the contributions levied on opulent indi- 
viduals were exceedingly oppressive, and in many instances, 
nearly ruinous. No class of the community were exempted 
from these exactions. Even the frail fair ones were taxed, 
and obliged to take out licences to exercise their profession. 
The inhabitants accuse the French of violating the articles of 
the convention, by taking away such quantities of treasure. 
The Portuguese commander has even entered a protest against 
the proceedings of the English generals: objecting in very 
arrogant and harsh terms against every article of that treaty. 
One would even suppose, from the violent manner in which 
he thus puts in his veto, that he had actually had some con- 
cern himself in the battle of Vimeira. Indeed I understand 
he does claim the whole victory of that day, and his country- 
men seem perfectly convinced of his title toit. It is this man 
whose conduct was so deservedly and severely reprehended in 
the despatches of the English general, as base and cowardly. 
He was repeatedly urged during the action to advance with 
his troops, but thinking with Falstaff, that the better part of 
valour was discretion, this prudent commander wisely thought 
proper to remain neuter until the fate of the day should be 
decided. He therefore kept at a cautious distance as long 
as there was any doubt who would be victorious, and when 
this doubt was removedy like a skilful officer he brought 
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in his gallant troops to share the glories of the battle. The 
most unpopular of the three French generals is Loison. If 
the stories related of his conduct be true, they are disgraceful 
to him not only as a soldier but as a‘man. At Leyria, in par- 
ticular, his cruelties are said to have been excessive. The 
treatment which the unfortunate nuns at that place are said 
to have received from the soldiers under his command is such 
as would be too horrible to describe. It is only to be hoped, 
for the honour of human nature, that they are somewhat ex- 
aggerated. ‘The people do not appear to entertain so much 
dislike of Junot as I imagined. My friend, Mr, T » has 
dined several times in his company, at the tables of General 
Beresford and Sir Arthur Wellesley. On all occasions he 
expresses the most sovereign contempt for the people of this 
country, which sentiment he is at no pains to conceal from 
his own adherents. He speaks in high terms of admiration of 
the discipline, courage, and appearance of the British troops, 
and observed that the French and English were the only two 
nations worthy to contend with each other. Junot is very par- 
tial to the English mode of living. Like them he is fond of 
dining at late hours, and of sitting long over his bottle. His ap- 
pearance is martial, though not handsome. He is said to be 
a favourite general of Buonaparte, of whom the following cir- 
cumstance, relative to the origin of Junot’s promotion, is re- 
lated. Having occasion during an engagement to send a des- 
patch, and being unattended at the moment by any of his 
staff, he hastily demanded of some soldiers near him if there 
was one among them who could write. One of them answer- 
ed that he could, and instantly stepped from the ranks. Buos 
naparte accordingly dictated to him a letter which was written 
ona drum-head. Just as he had finished a ball struck the 
eround at his feet and covered him with dust, on which he 
cooly remarked that “ it was a fortunate accident, as he want- 


ed some sand.” This sang /roid so pleased the general that 
he promoted him on the spot. 





. 


Yesterday I saw the whole French army paraded. It was 
a most magnificent and imposing spectacle. The number op 
the field amounted to nearly twenty thousand. They were com- 
posed of full grown muscular veterans, though the counte- 
nances of many indicated extreme youth. Their appearance, 
especially that of the cavalry, was in the most eminent de- 
gree ferocious and martial. Theigaccoutrements differ es- 
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sentially from those of the British troops. The heavy dra- 
goons, or cuirassiers, wear helmets of brass, and breast-plates 
resembling the ancient coats of mail, which they differ from 
only by being much thicker, and musket proof. These equip- 
ments are excessively burthensome, and when once dismount- 
ed, they are rendered helpless, but in a charge their shock is 
dreadful. I also recently witnessed another very interesting 
sight. Four thousand Spanish troops who had been prisoners 
to the French, were assembled to receive arms presented them 
by the English, previous to their embarkation for Catalonia. 

I have been several times to the Italian Opera, or Zeatro 
de San Carlos since IJ arrived in Lisbon. This is the only 
amusement worth attending in the @ity. It is a very elegant 
theatre. Thesexterior, which is of Dorick architecture, is 
exceedingly handsome. Within it is fitted up in a style simi- 
lar to the Opera House in London. The centre box, which 
was the royal seat, since the entrance of the French has been 
taken possession of by Junot, as the representative of his mas- 
ter, and decorated accordingly with the tricoloured flag. Be- 
fore it a curtain is now very appropriately suspended. I was 
present at the first opera that was acted subsequent to the new 
order of things, when the united flags of Great Britain, Por- 
tugal, and Spain, were put up in the place of the French 
standard. This was received most loyally by the brave Por- 
tuguese, who huzzaed and shouted very magnanimously. 
Thgir own flag being modestly stuck in the centre above the 
others. The orchestra is very excellent, and the vocal per- 
formers are said to be among the first in Europe. Catalani 
sung in this theatre for some years. It was at Lisbon that she 
married her blackguard husband, who was then a subaltern in 
the French service, and from hence she first visited London. 
The performances are twice a-week, of which Sunday is the 
most fashionable night: and the opera as well as all the other 
theatrés are much more brilliantly attended then than on any 
other night in the week. The opera is about to be shut for 
want of encouragement. Young Vestris, and Angiolini, who 
are the principal dancers, are going to England. Owing to 
the distresses of the times, this place of amusement which is 
more expensive than the other theatres, is not well support- 
ed. Junot, while in power, contrived to effect a pretty gene- 
ral attendance. Finding that the house was but little frequent- 
ed, and not being pleased when he was present to see the 
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boxes empty, he caused cards to be issued to the different fa- 
milies of gentry and nobility, requesting he might be favoured 
on such a night with their company at the opera. The hint 
was immediately taken, and very few thought proper to ne- 
elect the invitation ; as they not only felt pretty well assured 
that such a mark of disaffection would be remembered on the 
next contribution, but whether they attended or not, they were 
under the necessity of paying for their places. There are one 
or two other theatres for the performance of Portuguese 
plays, of which the only one that is tolerably decent is called 
Teatro do Salitre. his is a very shabby edifice compared to 
the opera house. It is ill constructed, very narrow, and in- 
convenient. Being ee and more agreeable to the taste 
of the people, it is usually well attended. Nothing can be 
more wretched than their plays, tragedies especially ; and as 
for the tragedians of the city, they are infinitely worse. I was 
present the other evening at the representation of a tragedy 
taken from the affecting history of Don Pedro and Ines de 
Castro. The story of these unfortunate lovers— 
“em cuya sorte 
“‘Formon duo anagrama, 0 amor e, a morte” 

is well known, and has, I believe, furnished a ground work to 
as many plays and poems in various languages, as any cir- 
cumstance on record. Whether the tale is told in the sim- 
ple words of the historian, or embellished by the melting 
touches, the exquisite poetry, and glowing language of the 
Lusiad, it takes strong hold of the feelings, but as it was re- 
presented by these hempen homesfuns it afforded very tragi- 
cal mirth. The performance was nearly on a par with thie ¢e- 
dious brief scene of Pyramus and Thisbe, as enacted by the 
company of Messieurs Bottom and Quince. The part of Don 
Pedro, the hero of the play, was performed by the ucliest 
hound my eyes ever beheld. His features seemed fitted for 
no other stage than that under the management of Mr. Jack 
Ketch, and ‘even this dine of acting his appearance would dis- 
grace. His dress was quite in character, nothing could be 
more appropriate. He wore a pair of Hessian boots, which 
had not, to judge by their colour, undergone the operation of 
brushing for the last half year, though to make amends for 
this defect; which was perhaps only a minute attention to 
stage propriety, and intended to mark the perturbed state of 
the lover’s mind, they were very prettily bedizened with gold 
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tassels. The rest of his apparel consisted of black satin indis- 
pensables, a striped waistcoat, and snuff-coloured coat. I did 
not see aciean face among the whole company. ‘The curtain 
which was let down between the acts was not so well painted 
as I have seen in a Welch barn. After the tragedy followed 
a most execfable pantomimick farce, full of the grossest inde- 
cencies. In this the audience seemed to take great delight. 
Between the acts when the musicians retired they blew the 
candles out, which being of tallow, perfumed the atmosphere 
very agreeably. This shows that they are good economists. 
Low as the situation of the stage is, it has undergone in one 
respect an improvement. Only four or five years ago women 
were not permitted to appear on it. . Their parts were sup- 
plied by men dressed_in female apparel. A huge hulking 
fellow, with broad shoulders and a black beard, was then the 
only representative of an Ines, or a Juliet. How exqui- 
sitely tender must this have been. The prohibition is said 
to have proceeded from the Queen’s scrupulous regard to the 
morals of her subjects. Evil minded persons did insinuate 
that jealousy was the cause, her majesty not being over-beau- 
liful herself. I do not know what the poor woman would 
think were she to witnegs the exhibitions as they are conduct- 
ed at present. The indecency of the female dancers cannot, 
I imagine, be exceeded any where. Some of them are the 
handsomest women I have seen in Lisbon, but they o’erstep 
modesty rather too far even to be pleasing to one who is not 
remarkably fastidious. The gestures and appearance of the 
London opera-dancers are of a quaker-like modesty compared 
to the voluptuous contortions of the Portuguese fgurantes. 
The theatres here have a dismal aspect to one who is accus- 
tomed to the brilliancy of those in London. Most of the boxes 
are so dark that it is impossible at a little distance to distin- 
guish the faces of the company in them. The nobility and 
higher class of citizens have boxes retained by the season. 
Seats also in the pit ate frequently let out in the same man- 
ner. They are divided like great armed chairs, the seats of 
which are folded to their backs, and fastened with a lock. The 
proprietors carry the keys with them. On going into the pit 
the door keeper unlocks the seat for you. No women sit in 
this part of the house. There is one peculiarity ®% the thea- 
tres here which does not fail to impress a stranger very forci- 
bly at first sight, that is the situation of the prompter, than 
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which nothing can be more awkward or take away more from 
the delusion of the scene. His head is stuck up through a 
hole or trap door in the centre of the stage, before a little tin 
screen, put there I suppose with a design to conceal him from 
the audience, the shape of which is very like a sausage-pan. 
Instead however of its answering this purpose, he seems, with 
a laudable ambition desirous of making himself as conspicuous 
as possible. He is placed so far above the said sausage-pan 
that not only his head but the larger half of his body is visi- 
ble. He is moreover kind enough to read the whole play in 
a tone of voice considerably louder than the actors. When I 
was last there, one of the performers who did not think pro- 
per to observe the precept of Hamlet, let those that filay the 
clowns sfieak no more than is set down for them, and being, as. 
I suppose, somewhat of a wag withal, ventured to fut ina lit- 
tle of his own. This breach of privilege so enraged the 
prompter that he doubled his fist at the offending wight, abus- 
ed him aloud, and shook the book in his face. Returning from 
the play at night is very disagreeable, for the reasons before- 
mentioned. It is necessary to be well acquainted with the 
navigation of the channel which runs between the dung-hills 
and shoals, and you must also know#our way. At this time 
you likewise stand in danger of getting cold iron in your beY- 
ly, to which Strap himself could not have had a stronger aver- 
sion than I have. There are no lamps lighted in the city, and 
the tapers which are put by the pious before the images of 
saints appear at vast intervals faintly glimmering like stars in 
a cloudy night. Inthe midst of this darkness there are nu- 
merous assignations among the lower classes of people. When 
a carriage approaches with a lanthorn these lovers cry out, 
turn the lanthorn ; but if a foot passenger comes near a cou- 
ple who have any particular motive for not wishing to be seen, 
which is very frequently the case, with a lamp or flambeau 
before him, they give no such warning, but pelt him until he 
is obliged to extinguish the light. 


October 1. 
Lisbon still exhibits every where melancholy monuments 
of the ever memcrable earthquake of 1755. Wherever you 
turn your eyes you can discover traces of the desolation and 
ruin occasioned by that fatal event. Broken arches and fallen 
columns lie on all sides as they were left at the period of this 
dreadful calamity, the remembrance of whichis yet appalling 
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to the old inhabitants, They now startle at every shock. It 
is the epoch from which they date modern events. They are 
constantly relating the dreadful scenes with which it was at- 
tended. I am acquainted with an old lady who remembers it 
as if it were an event of yesterday. It forms the topick on 
which she is most fond of discoursing. She seems pleased 
to dwell with the minute garrulity of age on the horrours of 
the day, and to tell tales of the heart-rending scenes which 
ensued. What must have been the feelings of those who sur- 
vived, to witness these scenes. Their situation, I think, could 
have been less enviable than that of the unfortunate victims 


who perished. To them how desolate must have appeared 
their native city ! 





“rude fragments now 
Lie scatter’d where the shapely column stood, 
Her palaces are dust. In all her streets 
The voice of singing, and the sprightly chord 
Are silent. Revelry, and dance, and show, 
Suffer a syncope, and solemn pause ; 

While God performs upon the trembling stage, 
Of his own works, his dreadful part alone. 
How does the earth receive him ? 

She quakes at his approach. 

The rocks fall headlong, and the vallies rise, 
The rivers die into offensive pools, 

And, charg’d with putrid verdure, breathe a gross 
And mortal nuisance into all the air. 

What solid was by transformation strange, 
Grows fluid; and the flat and rooted earth, 
-Tormented into billows, heaves and swells, 

Or with vortiginous and hideous whirl 

Sucks down its prey insatiable. Immense 

The tumult and the overthrow, the pangs 

And agonies of human, and of brute 
Multitudes, fugitive on every side, 

And fugitive in vain. Where now the throng 
That press’d the beach, and hasty to depart, 
Look’d to the sea for safety ? They are gone, 
Gone with the réfluent wave into the deep— 
A prince with half his people! Ancient towers, 
And roofs embattled high, the gloomy scenes 
Where beauty oft, and letter’d worth consume 
Life in the unproductive shades of death, 

Fall prone ; the pale inhabitants come forth, 
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And, happy in their unforeseen release 
From all the rigours of restraint, enjoy 
‘The terrors of the day that sets them free.” 

It is impossible correctly to ascertain the number of people 
who perished by this tremendous and awful visitation. The 
accounts given differ greatly : but by the estimate which is 
deemed most accurate, no less than thirty thousand souls were 
swallowed up. Since this period shocks have been frequent, 
but none has been attended with any very serious conse- 
quences. It is supposed that the mode which has been adopt- 
ed in the erection of modern houses, enables them much more 
effectually to resist the force of a concussion than the former 
manner in which it was usual to construct them. They are 
now built with a frame or skeleton of wood, the interstices of 
which are filled up. with brick or stone, so that they will rock 
for some time without falling to pieces. There are two kinds 
of earthquakes, one is the undulatory motion, and the other 
the perpendicular. The former happens most frequently, but 
the latter is much the most dangerous. The undulatory shake 
is very often slight. Its sound is said to resemble the rum- 
bling of a cart through an archway, or the noise of a horse 
galloping over the ground : 

** Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum.” 
They only happen in winter, between the months of October 
and April. It is generally remarked that they accompany the 
first rains that follow a great drought, or that they occur when 
the weather is sultry. The severest shock which has been felt 
since the great earthquake, took place no longer ago than last 
November, and had it lasted but a few more seconds, it pro- 
bably would have proved nearly as calamitous. My landlady 
says that the alarm was dreadful. To heighten the horrour 
of the scene, it hapened while the enemy was at their gates, 
and at the moment that their prince was leaving them. The 
people ran into the streets like lunaticks, crying out AZiseri- 
cordia. The monks in the convent opposite lugged out St. 
Antonio, their never-failing friend on all emergencies. A 
Frenchman who lives next door, ran to the stable to saddle 
his horse and ride off. It was remarked by a priest to Pom- 
bal, that the destruction of the theatres in 1755 was an evi- 
dent manifestation of the finger of God. ‘“ To what cause 
then,” replied the Minister, “ do you attribute such a signal 
preservation of all the streets most noted for brothels” For 
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several years after the earthquake a stupor seemed to have 
ensued. The inhabitants were unwilling either to build, or to 
reside in that part of the city where its shocking effects were 
most evident. The spot which chiefly suffered was the valley 
where the royal palace was situated. ‘his was entirely swal- 
lowed up, and remained for many years in a state of desola- 
tion until at length the new town was begun. [rom these 
ruins some very elegant streets have arisen, and it may be 


said that the misfortune, great as it was, has been productive 


of much good. 
(To be continued. ) 





——— 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE CRIMINAL LAW OF ENGLAND. 


(Continued from page 29.) 


Or all the duties, indeed, which a judge has to discharge, 
the exercise of this discretion must be the most painful.—lt 
is true that there are no duties however awful, no situation 
however Gifficult, with which long habit will not render the 
best of men familiar; but if we represent to ourselves a 
judge newly raised to that eminence, just entering upon the 
circuit, and become for the first time the arbiter of the lives 
of his fellow-creatures; we shall be able to form to ourselves 
some idea of the difficulties he has to encounter, and of the 
anxiety which he must necessarily feel. Sworn to administer 
the law, he is at the same time the depositary of that royal 
clemency which is to interrupt its execution. In danger of 
obstructing the due course of justice on the one hand, or of 
refusing mercy to those who have a fair claim to it on the 
other; he finds no rules laid down, or principles established 
by the legislature, to guide his judgment. He must fix for 
himself the principles and the rules by which he is to act, at 
the same time that he is to apply them and bring them into 
action; and yet he cannot but be aware, that the principles 
which he shall adopt will probably not be those of his succes- 
sor; (who will have maxims of justice and of mercy éf his 
own, but which cannot possibly be foreseen ;) and at the same 
time he must know, that it is nothing but a uniformity of prac- 
tice which can make the exercise either of severity or of leni- 
iy useful to the publick. In such a state of embarrassment, 
it is, that he is called upon to decide; and upon his decision 
the life of an individual depends ;—nay, upon the decision of 
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a single case may depend the lives of many individuals. The 
clemency he shews, though it spares the life of a single con- 
vict, may be the means of alluring others to the commission 
of the same crime, who from other judges will not meet with 
the same lenity. The execution of a severe judgment may 
be the means of procuring impunity to many other criminals, 
by inducing prosecutors to shrink from their duty and jury- 
men to violate their oaths. 

From the foregoing observations it should seem, that the 
Jaws which it is proposed to repeal, cannot well be defended 
as part of a general system of criminal jurisprudence. —Taken 
by themselves, it seems still more difficult to justify them. 
They are of such inordinate severity, that, as laws now to be 
executed, no person would speak in their defence. —They 
have, indeed, by a change of circumstances, become far more 
severe than they were when originally passed. Not to dwell 
on the circumstance of their severity having increased just in 
the proportion that the value of money has diminished ; the 
state of the criminal law in other respects, at the time when 
these laws were enacted, afforded an excuse for passing them 
which has long ceased to exist. 

When, in the reign of King William, the benefit of clergy 
was taken away from the crime of privately stealing, in a shop, 
goods of the value of five shillings ; that offence was already 
punishable capitally on all but those who could read. The 
statute had no other effect, therefore, than to place men, 
whose crime was aggravated by the education which they 
had received, upon a level with those who had to urge, in ex- 
tenuation of their guilt, the deplorable ignorance in which 
they had been left by their parents and by the state. 

The same observation cannot, indeed, be made on the Act 
of the 12th Anne, which relates to stealing money or goods 
in a dwelling-house : but when it passed, only seven years 
had elapsed since the adoption of the law, which extended the 
benefit of clergy to the illiterate, as well as to those who could 
read ¢ and men who had been accustomed to see ignorant ner- 
sons convicted capitally, for stealing what was of the vaiue 
only of thirteen-pence, in any place or under any circum- 
stances ; could not have thought it an act of great severity, to 
appoint death 2s a punishment for stealing in a dwelling-lrouse 
property of the vaiue of forty shillings. 
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It is sufficient, however, to say of those laws, that they are 
not, and that it is impossible that they should, be executed ; 
and that instead of preventing, they have multiplied crimes ; 
the very crimes they were intended to repress, and others 


no less alarming to society, (perjury, and the obstructing the 
administration of justice.) ‘ 


But although these laws are not executed, and may be said, 
therefore,.to exist only in theory ; they are attended with 
many most serious practical consequences.—Amongst these, it 
is not the least important, that they forma kind of standard of 
cruelty, to justify every harsh and excessive exercise of au- 
thority. Upon all such occasions these unexecuted laws are 
appealed to, as if they were in daily execution.—Complain of 
the very severe punishments which prevail in the army and the 
navy ; and you are told that the offences, which are so chas- 
tised, would by the municipal law be punished with death. 
When not long since a governour of one of the West India 
islands was accused of having ordered that a young woman 
should be tortured; his counsel said in his defence, that the 
woman had been guilty of a theft, and that by the laws of this 
country her life would have been forfeited—When, in the 
framing new laws, it is proposed to appoint for a very slight 
transgression avery severe pupishment ; the argument always 
urged in support of it is, that actions, not much more crimi- 
nal, are by the already existing law punished with death.—So 
in the exercise of that large discretion which is left to the 
judges, the state of the law ‘affords a justification for severi- 
ties, which could not otherwise be justified. When for an 
offence, which is very low in the scale of moral turpitude, the 
punishment of transportation for life is inflicted ; a man who 
only compared the crime with the punishment, would be 
struck with its extraordinary severity ; but he finds upon in- 
quiry, that all that mass of human suffering which is com- 
prised in the sentence, passes by the names of tenderness and 
mercy ; because death is affixed to the crime by a law scarcely 
ever executed, and, as some persons imagine, never intended 
to be executed. 

For the honour of our national character—for the preven- 
tion of crimes—for the maintenance of that respect which is 
due to the laws, and to the administration of justice—and for 
the sake of preserving the sanctity of oaths—it is highly ex- 
pedient that these statutes should be repealed. 
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The satitude which juries allow themselves in estimating 
the value of firoferty stolen, with a view to the punishment 
which is to be the consequence of their verdict, is an evil of 
very great magnitude. Nothing can be more pernicious, than 
that jurymen should think lightly of the important duties they 
are called uponfto discharge, or should acquire a habit of tri- 
fling with the solemn oaths they take. And yet ever since 
the passing of the acts which punish with death the.stealing in 
shops or houses, or on board ships, property of the different 
values which are there mentioned ; juries have, from motives 
of humanity, been in the habit of frequently finding by their 
verdicts, that the things stolen were worth much less than was 
clearly proved to be their value.—It is held, indeed, by some 
of the judges (whether by all of them, and upon all occasions, 
I am not certain) that juries in favour of life may fairly, in 
fixing the value of the property, take into their consideration 
the depreciation of money which has taken place since the 
Statutes passed; or in the words of Mr. Justice Blackstone, 
** may reduce the present nominal) vaiue of money to its an- 
cient standard.”—To shew, therefore, to what an extent ju- 
ries have assumed to themselves a power of dispensing with 
the law in this respect, it will be proper to refer to the earliest 
trials for these offences, that I happen to have met with. 

In the year 1731-2, which was only thirty-two years after 
the act of King William, and only sixteen after the act of 
Queen Ann, (a period during which there had scarcely been 
any sensible diminution in the value of money ;) it appears 
from the sessions papers that, of thirty-three persons indicted 
at the Old Bailey for stealing privately in shops, warehouses, 
or stables, goods to the value of five shillings and upwards, 
only one was convicted; twelve were acquitted ; aud twenty 
were found guilty of the theft, but the things stolen were found 
to be worth less than five shillings—Of fifty-two persons tricd 
in the same year at the Old Bailey, for stealing in dwelling- 
houses, money, or other property, of the value of forty shil- 
lings, only six were convicted; twenty-three were acquitted ; 
and twenty-three were convicted of the larceny, but saved 
from a capital punishment by the jury stating the stolen pro- 
perty to be of less value than forty shillings.—In the follow- 
ing years the numbers do not differ yery materially from 
those in the year 1731. 
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Some of the cases which occurred about this time are of 
such a kind, that it is difficult to imagine by what casuistry 
the jury could have been reconciled to their verdict. It may 
be proper to mention a few of them.——Zizabeth Hoobs, was 
tried in September 1722, for stealing in a dwelling-house one 
broad piece, two guineas, two half-guineas, and forty-four shil- 
lings, in money. She confessed the fact, ard the jury found 
her guilty, but found that the money stolen was worth only 
thirty-nine shillings. Mary Bradley, in May 1732, was in- 
dicted for stealing in a dwelling-house, lace which she had of- 
fered to sell for twelve guineas, and for which she nad refused 
to take eight guineas; the jury, however, who found her 
guilty, found the lace to be worth no more than thirty-nine 
shillings. Wm. Sherrington, in Oct. 1732, was indicted for 
stealing privately in a shop, goods which he had actually sold 
for ll. 5s. and the jury found that they were worth only 4s. 10d. 

In the case of Michael Allom, indicted in February 1733, for 
privately stealing in a shop forty-three dozen pairs oi stock- 
ings, value 3}. 10s.; it was proved that the prisoner had sold 
them for a guinea and a half, to a witness who was produced 
on the trial ; and yet the jury fouad him guilty of stealifg what 
was only of the value of 4s. 10d. In another case, that of Geo. 
Dawson and Josefth Hitch, also indicted in February 1733, it 
appeared that the two prisoners, in company /ogeéher at the 
same time, stole the same goods privately in a shop; and the 
jury found one guilty to the amount of 4s. 10d. and the other 
to the amount of 5s. that is, that the same goods were at one 
and the same moment of different values. This monstrous 
proceeding is accounted for by finding that Dawson, who was 
capitally convicted, had been tried before at the same sessions 
for a similar offence; and had .been convicted of stealing to 
the amount only of 4s. 10. The jury seem to have thought, 
that having had the benefit of their indulgence once, he was not 
entitled to it a second time; or in other words, that having 
once had a pardon at their hands, he had no further claims 
upon their mercy. 

The maxim that it is “ detter for ten guilty persons to es- 
cafe than for one innocent man to suffer,’ is mentioned with 
approbation by Mr. Justice Blacksione, but is contested by 
Dr. Paley.—“ If by better,” he says, “‘ be meant that it is more 
for the publick advantage, the proposition I think cannot be 
maintained. The security of civil life, (which is essential to 
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the value and the enjoyment of every blessing it contains, and 
the interruption of which is followed by universal misery and 
confusion,) is protected chiefly dy the dread of punishment.” 
By the dread of punishment, it is true; but of punishment as 
a consequence of guilt; not of punishment falling indiscri- 
minately on those who have not, and on those who have, pro- 
voked it by their crimes.—The security of civil life is un- 
doubtedly the first object of all penal laws; but by nothing 
can that security be more grievously interrupted, than by the 
innocent suffering for the crimes of the guilty.—It should 
scem from the animadversions of Dr. Paley, that Ae imagined 
that those who have adopted this maxim, treat the escape of 
ten guilty persons as a trivial ill; whereas, they deem it an 
evil of very great magnitude ; but yet one less destructive of 
the security and happiness of the community, than that one 
innocent man should be put to death with the forms and so- 
lemnities of justice. 

“ The misfortune,” continues Dr. Paley, “ of an individual, 
(for such may the sufferings, or even the death of an innocent 
person be called, when they are occasioned by no evil inten- 
tion,) Cannot be placed in competition with this object.” —He 
here speaks of the sufferings and privations endured by the 
victim, as if they were the only evils resulting from the pu- 
nishment of the innocent. He overlooks entirely the mis- 
chiefs which arise from the consideration, that the most per- 
fect innocence, and the most implicit submission to the laws, 
cannot afford security to those who possess the one, and prac- 
tise the other.—He leaves altogether out of his consideration 
that disrespect for the tribunals, which is the necessary con- 
sequence of so terrible a failure in the administration of jus- 
tice.——-He does not reflect how much the effect of example 
must be weakened by men being taught, from what they have 
themselves witnessed, that the wretch, whom they see con- 
signed to punishment, may be in the highest degree unfortu- 
nate, and in no degree guilty.—He does not take into his ac- 
ceunt the hopes which the punishment of an innocent man 
ever affords to the guilty, by placing in so striking a point of 
view, the fallibility of our tribunals; and by shewing how un- 
certain it is that punishment will be the consequence of guilt, 
Could the escape of ten of the most desperate criminals have 
ever produced as much mischief to society, as did the publick 
executions of Calas, of D’Anglate, or of Lebrun? The state 
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of insecurity in which men were placed by some of these fa- 
tal errours in the administration of justice in France, is strong- 
ly exemplified by the saying of a man of considerable emi- 
nence in that country ; who declared, that if he were accused 
of stealing the towers of Notre Dame, he would consult. his 
safety by flight rather than risque the event of a trial, though 
the crime imputed to him was manifestly impossible. 

Dr. Paley goes on to observe, “ that courts of justice should 
not be deterred from the application of their own rules of ad- 
judication, by every suspicion of danger, or by the mere pos- 
sibility of confounding the innocent with the guilty.”—And in 
this observation every body must agree with him. If courts 
of justice were never to inflict punishment where there was a 
possibility of the accused being innocent, no punishment 
would in any case be inflicted. In those instances in which 
the proof of guilt seems to be most complete, the utmost that 
can be truly affirmed of it is, that it amounts to a very high pro- 
bability :-—no truth, that Gepends on human testimony, can ever 
be properly said to be demonstrated. Human witnesses may 
utter falsehood, or may be deceived. Even where there have 
been a number of concurrent and unconnected circumstances, 
which have appeared inexplicable upon any hypothesis but 
that of the accused being guilty, it has yet sometimes been 
made evident that he was innocent. Nay, in some instances 
where men have borne. evidence against themselves, and 
have made a spontaneous confession of the crimes imputed 
to them; not only they were not, but they could not be 
guilty, the crimes confessed being impossible. With the 
wisest laws, and the most perfect administration of them, the 
innocent may sometimes be doomed to suffer the fate of the 
guilty ; for it were vain to hope, that from any human insti- 
tution, all errour can be excluded,—yYet these are considera- 
tions which are calculated very strongly to impress upon 
courts of justice, not indeed that they “should be deterred 
from the application of their own rules of adjudication ;” but 
that they should use the utmost care and circumspection in 
the application of those rules; that in a state of things where 
they are so liable to errour, they cannot be too anxious to 
guard against it; and that if it be a gicct publick evil, as it 
undoubtedly is, that the guilty should escape, it is a publick 
evil of much greater magnitude, that the innocent should suf- 
fer.—It should be recollected too, that the object of penal 
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laws, is the protection and security of the iunocent; that the 
punishment of the guilty-is resorted to only as the means of 
attaining that object. When, therefore, the guilty escape, the 
law has merely failed of its intended effect; it has done no 
good, indeed, but it has done no harm. But when the inno- 
cent become the victims of the law, the law is not merely inefhi- 
cient, it does not merely fail of accomplishing its intended ob- 
ject ; it injures the persons it was meant to protect, it creates 
the very evil it was to cure, and destroys the security it was 
made to preserve. 

“ They ought rather,” continues Paley, “ to reflect, that he 
who falls by a mistaken sentence, may be considered as falling 
for his country, whilst he suffers under the operation of those 
rules, by the general effect and tendency of which the wel- 
fare of the community is maintained and upheld.”—Nothing 
is more easy than thus to philosophize and act the patriot for 
others ; and to arm ourselves with topicks of consolation, and 
reasons for enduring with fortitude the evils to which, not our- 
selves, but others are exposed. I doubt, however, very much, 
whether this is attended with any salutary effects.—Instead of 
endeavouring thus to extenuate and to reconcile to the minds 
of those who sit in judgment upon their fellow-creatures so 
terrible a calamity, as a mistake in judicature to the injury of 
the innocent; it would surely be a wiser part to set before 
their eyes all the consequences of so fatal an errour in their 
strong but real colours. To represent to them, that of all the 
evils which can befal a virtuous man, the very greatest is to be 
condemned, and to suffer a publick punishment as if he were 
guilty. To see all his hopes and expectations frustrated ; all 
the prospects in which he is indulging, and the pursuits which 
he is following, for the benefit, perhaps, of those who are dearer 
to him than himself, brought to a sudden close; to be torn from 
the midst of his family ; to witness the affliction they suffer ; and 
to anticipate the still deeper affliction that awaits them: not to 
have even the sad consolation of being pitied; to sce himself 
branded with publick ignominy ; to leave a name which will on- 
ly excite horrour or disgust; to think that the children he leaves 
behind him, must, when they recal their father’s memory, hang 
down their heads with shame ; to know that even if at some 
distant time it should chance that the truth should be made 
evident, and that justice should be done to his name, still that 
his blood will have been shed uselessly for mankind; that his 
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melancholy story will serve wherever iti is told, only to excite 
alarm in.the bosoms of the best members of society, and te 
encourage the speculations fer evading the: law, in which 
wicked men may indulge. 

Let us represent to ourselves the indues who condemned 
Calas to die, apologizing for their conduct with the reasoning 
_ Of Paley: Admitting that it was a great misfortune to the in- 
dividual, but none to the publick ; and that even to the indivi- 
dual the misfortune was greatly dHeviated by the reflection, 
that his example would tend’to deter parents in future from 
embruing their hands in the blood of their children, and that 
in his instance the sufferings of the innocent would prevent 
the crimes of those who had a propensity to guilt :—With 
what horroar and disgust would not every well formed mind 
shrink from such a defence ! 

When we are weighing the evil of the punishment of one 
innocent man against that of the impunity of ten who are 
guilty ; we ought to reflect, that the suffering of the innocent 
is generally attended in the particular instance with the escape 
of the guilty. Instances have, indeed, occurred like that which 
I have already mentioned of Calas; where a man has been 
offered up as a sacrifice to the laws, though the lav's had never 
been violated: where the tribunals have coinmitted the double 
mistake of supposing a crime where none hac been commit- 
ted, and of finding a criminal where none could exist.—These, 
however, are very gross, and therefore very rare examples of 
judicial errour. In most cases the crime is ascertained ; and 
to discover the author of it is all that remains for investigation ; 
and in every such case, if there follow an erroneous convic- 
tion, a two-fold evil must be incurred, the escape of the guil- 
‘ty, as well as the suffering of the innocent.—Perhaps amidst 
the crowd of those who are gazing upon the supposed crimi- 
nal, when he is led out to execution, may be lurking the real 
murderer; who, while he contemplates the fate of the wretch 
before him, reflects with seorn upon the imbecility of the law ; 
and becomes more hardened, and derives more confidence in 
the dangerous career upon which he has entered. 
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***** Propulsaque robore denso 
Sustinuit se Silva cadens. Lucan iu. 445. 






IMPARTIALITY. 


A writer destitute of prejudices is seldom met with. On 
ad this account we never know what degree of credit to attach to 
. the writings of historians and biographers ; so prone are they 
to be drawn into extremes, by undue partiality or aversion. 
Several recent histories of courts and cabinets, drawn up from 
political motives, present us with such enormous and incre- 
dible details of guilt and folly, as cannot fail to provoke the in- 
credulity of any unbiassed or discriminating mind. Had one 
half of the vices and faults enumerated been intermixed with 
an equal number of probable circumstances, the object of such 
works would be much more extensively answered, and we 
should not be induced to confound truth and errour in indis- 
criminate neglect. After Pierre Matthieu had been employ- 
ed by Henry IV. of France to write his memoirs, he was one 
day reading to that monarch a portion of the work, in which 
he had descanted rather liberally on his well known attach- 
ment to the fair sex. The king at first interrupted him with 
some anger, but afterwards rocollecting himself, he said “ It 


is right; if you are silent on our faults, nobody will believe 
the rest.” 














MOT TOS. 
THERE is something peculiarly appropriate - in the double 
application of these mottos. 


On a Coal and a Poet. ’ 
Sepelitur, ut vivat. 


On a Peacock and a Noisy Woman. 
Ut placeat, taceat. 





MIRACULOUS CURES 


Have been, in modern times, boasted of as tending to les+ 
sen the belief in the Gospel history. An imposture of a 
laughable kind is recorded by Jortin. ‘ An old woman, who 
had sore eyes, purchased an amulet, or charm, written upon 
a bit of parchment, and wore it about her neck, and was 
cured. A female neighbour, labouring under the same dis- 
order, came to beg the charm of her. She would by no 
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meanis part with it, but permitted her to get it copied out. A 
poor school-boy was hired to do it for a few pence. He look- 
ed it over very attentively, and found it to consist of charac- 
ters which he could not make out; but not being willing to 
lose his pay, he wrote thus: The Devil pick out this old wo- 
man’s eyes, and stuff up the holes. The patient wore it 
about her neck, and was cured. : 


ERROURS OF THE PRESS 


Sometimes combine ideas as incongruous as the visions of 
a lover, they will be found thick enough in almost any Eng- 
lish book printed in the seventeenth century ; and not unfre- 
quently in our newspapers a blunder gives more pleasure than 
a bon mot. In an early edition of Dryden’s Virgil, v. 308. of 
Georg. I. is thus printed: 

And Argos and the Dog forsake the northern sphere. 

The poet had probably placed acomma after Argo, which comma 
the printer mistook for an s, and thus placed among the con- 
stellations a city instead of a ship. The printers’ boy once 
brought me a proof sheet, one sentence of which ended with 
proper names, as of Aquinas and Duns Scotus. But this latter, 
was given Tom Bogus, and he had carefully annexed a guere 
in the margin. In line fifth of page 341 of the last volume 
of the Anthology, the sonorous quotation from Milton was 
most perversely burlesqued by changing “ fatal guly dra- 
gons” into * fatal July dragons,” which equals any metamor- 
phosis of Ovid, or a modern pantomime. 


PHILOLOGY. 


BayL®£, enumerating the new taxes invented by Louis XIV. 
and the uncouth names by which they went, says, * Here are 
words admirably suited to impoverish subjects, and to enrich 


dictionaries.” I wish our legislators would foresee their 
danger. 


BAN. 

Cowrap IJ. commonly called the Salique, son of Herman, 
duke of Franconia, was elected king of Germany in 1024, He 
had to contend against the united force of his barons, who re- 
volted from him. Ernestus, of Suabia, was placed under the 
ban of the Empire. He is one of the first examples of this 
species of proscription, and the formular, by which it was 
executed, is one of the most singular reliques of the barbarous 
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ages. Nous declarons ta femme, veuve; tes enfans orphe- 
lions; et. nous t’envoyons, au nom du diable aux quatre coins 
du monde. - | 
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POETRY OF CICERO. 


JuvENAL, Quinctilian, and Martial have agreed to refuse 
Cicero the least reputation as a poet: 


RALRE LOSS CRD ts cae 2A. 


~~ 
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, Carmina quod scribis Musis et Apolline nullo 
Laudari debes : hoc Ciceronis habes. 


MarmTia.: Lib. 11. epig. 89. 


ED a. Tee 


Juvenal has not only ridiculed his pretensions, but even 
quoted an unlucky verse, which is said to have escaped him 
in a moment of exultation, immediately after he had quelled 
the conspiracy of Cataline : | 


O fortunatam natam me consule Romam, 


a line, which for tameness and insipidity, cannot be paralleled 


by any thing except a translation of it by Martignac, which 
admirably preserves both : 


dante: a ae ed ze 


O Rome fortunée 
Sous mor consulat née. 


SIR THOMAS MORE. 


Tue following anecdote of More, while he was Lord Chan- 
cellor, is transmitted to us on unquestionable authority. A 
person, who had a suit in chancery, sent him two silver flag- 
gons, not doubting the present would be very agreeable, and 
probably influence the ultimate determination of his cause. 
On receiving them, More told one of his servants aloud, to 
fill them with the best wine in his cellar, and turning round, 
to the bearer of the treacherous present, “ Tell your mas- 
ter,” replied the inflexible magistrate, “that if he approves 
my wine, I beg he would not spare it.” 
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ECLOGUES. 


AnciENtT writers of eclogues frequently introduce their 
shepherds. playing verses with their pipes. This circum- 
stance, though very obscure, is not noticed by the commenta- 
tors; which Ihave seen. The poets represent their swains 
as playing not only the tune but the very words, as when 
Virgil says, Eclogue 8, 


Incipe Moenalios mecum, mea tibia, versus. 
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and when in his first eclogue he introduces a shepherd play- 


ing on his pipe, who is said to make the woods resound with 
the name of his mistress : 


Formosam doces resonate Amaryllida sylvas. 


This difficulty can be obviated only by supposing that the 
words were first sung and then the tune played. From one 
passage in the fifth eclogue it should seem that the two em- 
ployments were sometimes separated. 





Boni quoniam convenimus ambo 
Tu calamos inflare leves, ego dicere versus. 


THE USE OF REPUTATION. 


Fr. Accoltus Arrezzo, a celebrated lawyer in the fifteenth 
century, with the assistance of his servant, purloined several 
pieces of meat from a neighbouring butcher’s shop. Two of 
his scholars, of doubtful character, were put in prison as au- 
thors of this theft. Accoltus in vain accused himself: it was 
not doubted but he did it to rescue the young men. When 
the affair was forgotten, and the students punished and libe- 
rated, Accoltus brought positive proof that he had been the 
thief. On being asked what could have induced him to com- 
mit an action so unworthy of him, and of which no one would 
have presumed to suspect him, he replied, that he did it in 
order to place in a strong light the advantages of a well-esta- 


blished character. 
ea 
FOR THE ANTHOLOCY. 


ON BURIAL GROUNDS.* 





facilis jactura sepulchri est. 


'T' ue customs of nations are various in their origin, as they 
are diversified in their character. Many owe their first adop- 
tion to necessity, many to accident, many to prejudice and 
caprice, ‘The manner in which we dispose of the bodies of 
the dead, is influenced rather by a combination of these causes, 
than by either of them alone. Convenience prompts the speedy 
removal of our deceased fellow-creatures from sight, while 
prejudice of various kinds usually regulates the peculiar kind 


* We willingly gratify an ingenious friend by inserting this essay, 
though it is feared his ideas will not, in the present state of things, meet 
with general assent. Ep. 
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of treatment allotted them. An association of the feelings and 
sensibility of the living, with the condition of the dead ; a belief 
that the lifeless body is really susceptible of benefit or inju- 
ry; and a fearful reluctance at departing from habits conse- 
crated by long usage ; are the motives with which we consign 
to earth the remains of our fellows, and preserve from viola- 
tion the ground in which they are deposited. Such an ascen- 
dancy have scruples of this nature gained over most minds, 
that the neglect or infringement of the prevailing custom 
must be attended with a degree of odium, no less than results 
from unqualified sacrilege. 

When we analyze the principles which lead to the inviolate 
preservation of burial grounds, but few of them are found to 
depend on the base of reason and philosophy. On the con- 
trary, our hereditary scruples and prejudices constitute almost 
the whole ground on which the custom is supported. Of 
what advantage is it to be able to mark the spot where an in- 
dividual mouldered into dust, and became incorporate with the 
mass of earth which envelops him? Or what is the precise 
time during which it is necessary and expedient that such a 
spot should be discriminated from territory less sacred? A 
‘few years, or possibly centuries, constitute the longest period, 
in which our ordinary repositories of the dead will be acknow- 
ledged or held in reverence as such; or during which our 
tombstones will hold any claim on the mercy of our descen- 
dants. <A slight convulsion of nature, a war, a fire, or any 
publick calamity ; even a change of men and manners; may 
obliterate forever from the minds of posterity the spot which 
confines the earthly part of their progenitors. Where are 
now the ashes of statesmen and warriors, who two thousand 
years ago were entombed with all the rites and solemnities of 
enthusiastick superstition? Have they been changed and dis- 
solved during the lapse of ages, and blended by percolating 
fluids with the surrounding mass of earth? Has the forest, 
which waved over their heads, penetrated with its roots into 
their silent abodes, and fed its luxuriant boughs on the rich- 
ness of their fluids? Has the slow process of petrifaction in- 
vaded their habitations and tinged with their disorganized re- 
mains some shapeless extent of rock? Or have their ashes 
been disturbed, perhaps scattered to the winds by the hands 
of their unconscious posterity. These are inquiries which in- 
volyve the probable fate which every inhumed body must 
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sooner or later experience. They shew that the time will ar- 
rive when those particles which constituted the human fa- 
brick at the moment of its dissolution, will not be susceptible 
of distinction from those which have occupied a sphere less 
eminent in the range of material beings. Is it then a thing 
of consequence whether these changes take place in ten years 
or in ten centuries? Or do we gain any thing by procrastinat- 
ing for a few years events which in the ordinary course of 
things are inevitable ? 7 

In the whole circle of organized beings a constant revolu- 
tion takes place. The plant which springs from the earth af- 
ter attaining its growth, and propagating its species, falls to 
the ground, and by decomposition contributes its remains to 
the nourishment of plants around it. The animal which 
ranges the woods and mountains, dies on the surface of the 
earth, and if not devoured by his own kind, enriches for vege- 
tation the place which receives his remains. Were it not for 
this law the soil would soon be exhausted, the earth’s sur- 
face would become a barren waste, and the whole race of or- 
ganized beings for want of sustenance would become extinct. 
Man alone instigated by convenience, or impelled by custom, 
attempts to wrest his fellow from the general fate, and exempt 
him from the routine of nature. But his efforts though they 
may be partially successful, will not often avail to deprive of 
their due support the humble weed or disgusting insect, which 
are fated to survive. Whether the human body be inclosed 
in the ground, or dissipated on the funeral pyre ; whether the 
earth or air be made the receptacle of its more destructible por- 
tion ; a.thousand species of the vegetable or animal kingdoms 
are ready to surfeit on the banquet thus afforded them. Why 
then should we attempt to modify or impede the propensities 
of nature any farther than the health or convenience of living 
individuals is immediately concerned? A few years are suffi- 
cient to reduce the human structure to a‘state incapable of in- 
jurious influence on survivors. When such a period has elaps- 
ed, what should prevent us from appropriating the ground that 
has been occupied as a place of sepulture to the purposes of 
building of streets, or of agriculture ? To a philosophick mind 
there is nothing horrible in the idea that “our mouldering 
bodies will nourish the growth of a cabbage or a tulip.” In 
this way we should exhibit a form less disgusting, and thus 


become a second time useful to society. Nay, after custom 
YOL. X. 13 
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should have done away the terrours of innovation, the imagi- 
nation would here find a luxuriant feast. In fancy’s eye we 
should behold our departed friends rising from their graves, 
and recognize their characters in the tree or plant which 
sprung from their remains. The palm is emblematical of 
victory, the myrtle of love, the olive of peace, and the laurel 
of literary precedence. In the sturdy oak or majestick elm, 
our statesmen and heroes would reassert their pristine emi- 
nence; while our matrons and maidens would awake our ten- 
der recollection in the modest hyacinth or chaste mimosa. 
The midnight assassin, and the destroyer of innocence would 
exert their malignity toward their species a second time in 
the baneful hemlock, or deadly aconite ; while their officious 
friend, the equitable Jack Ketch, would rise at their side in 
his characteristick hemp, and wave his fibrous branches insult- 
ingly round their head. 

When Cicero saw a man ploughing over the grave of his 
father, he abserved, Hoc est vere sefiulchrum patris colere. 
Could it be considered an evidence of respect or veneration to 
appropriate the repositories of the dead to the most advanta- 
geous and ornamental purposes, the consequent benefits would 
be of no inferior kind. These valuable and central portions 
of ground which in all our cities lie useless and unimproved, 
instead of their present loathsome and melancholy aspect, 
would exhibit the marks of elegance and of use. The feel- 
ings and prejudices on the subject which now exist, would 
gradually be softened and changed ; at least so far as the ad- 
vancement of reason and discernment may be anticipated over 


that of ill grounded bias and inveterate errour. 


+ 
From the London Universal Magazine. 


A HISTORICAL AND SUMMARY VIEW OF THE CIRCULATION OF 
THE SACRED SCRIPTURES. 


Tux original writings which came immediately from the 
the pens of the apostles, much more the autographs of the 
Jewish historians and prophets, have, many centuries ago, 
been lost through the lapse of time. But, besides the publi- 
city and permanence given to the law of Moses by its being 
read in the synagogues every sabbath day; and to the books 
of the New Testament by their being read, from the earliest 
ages, in Christian assemblies, the nature and importance of 
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these compositions, especially of the Christian scriptures, first 
published in an age of literature and science, induced many 
to adopt measures for their spread and perpetuity. 

There existed, before the times of Christ, a Greek trans- 
lation of the Old Testament; and there. were, afterwards, se- 
veral other versions of it in that language. Copies of the 
scriptures of both Testaments were, in the first periods of 
Christianity, multiplied by the.labours of transcribers. The 
primitive writers of the Christian church diffused the know- 
ledge of their contents by numerous and large quotations.from 
them in their own works, and by expositions and commentaries 
of whole books. The zeal and generosity of some Christians 
were nobly displayed in procuring and dispersing copies of the 
holy scriptures. Here Pamphilus, an eminent presbyter of 
Caesarea, about the’ year 294, deserves to be mentioned with 
peculiar praise. He was a man who excelled in every virtue, 
and the most admirable person of his times. It was a peculiar 
instance of his benevolence and piety, that besides his active 
and generous care to furnish the library of the church at 
Caesarea with copies of the scriptures and commentaries upon 
them, it was his practice to be always supplied with copies of 
them, transcribed with the greatest accuracy by his own hands, 
to give or to lend to those who had a desire to read them, whe- 
ther men or women. 

But the circulation of our sacred books, as of all other wri- 
tings, must have been very limited, til] the glorious invention 
of printing opened a large sphere for ‘multiplying and dis- 
persing copies of them, with an unspeakably greater facility, 
and a great diminution of expense, beyond what the labours 
of the pen admitted. This happy and important effect of the 
art of printing was greatly promoted, not only by the revival 
of letters, but by the Reformation. The appeal made by the 
reformers to the scriptures, as the ground of their protest 
against the doctrines and practices of the church of Rome, 
and as the unerring and divine standard of religious truth, ex- 
cited, of course, a growing and universal attention to them, 
and created an increasing demantid for copies of them: which 
this invention furnished the means of supplying with a rapi- 
dity, of which former times had no idea or expectation. Not 
the scriptures in the original languages only, but the various 
versions which had been made of them could be extensively 
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and rapidly circulated ; and, with a quick progress, all nations 
were enabled to read them in their own vernacular tongues. 
The learning and zeal of pious individuals were directed 
and animated to afford the countries, of which they were na- 
tives, or in which they resided, new translations of the book 
of life. The authority and patronage of princes gave a sanc- 
tion and aid to this desirable and important undertaking.— 
One provision for advancing the knowledge of the scriptures 
in England was by furnishing the churches with bibles, chain- 
ed to the desks, to be read, before the beginning or after the 
close of publick worship by individuals to themselves, or to 
knots of the people, who crowded round a reader, with ardent 
curiosity and holy desires, to hear the word of truth and sal- 
vation, which they, who had not learnt their letters, could not 
peruse for themselves. ’ 
Philanthropy and generosity, consecrating their exertions 
to the purposes of religion, began to form plans for dispersing 
versions of the scriptures, in their own languages, among the 
Welch, the Irish, and the remote Indian tribes of America. 
The biographical page records the names of some of the most 
eminent divines, and some of the most excellent characters 
of the seventeenth century, as engaged in these measures of 
disinterested benevolence ; particularly that of the Hon. Mr. 
Robert Boyle.* A Bishop Hall and a Lord Wharton, by their 
testamentary provisions, created funds for the ‘annual distri- 
bution of bibles, in this nation, through future generations. 
Towards the end of the seventeenth century there arose, 
amongst the members of the established church, a society for 
the promotion of christian knowledge. About the middle of 
the eighteenth another was formed by a body of dissenters, 
consisting principally of young persons, for the spread of reli- 
gious knowledge amongst the poor: the distribution of bibles 
was a main object of each mstitution. In our own times we 
have seen a bible society, formed about thirty years since, the 
specifick design of which was to give bibles to our soldiers 
and sailors ; and which, in two years, at the charge of upwards 
of 1500/. had distributed more than 11,000 bibles amongst our 
regiments and ships’ crews.t 
This concise view of the progressive spread of the scrip- 
tures is gratifying to the devout mind of him, who ardently 


* Owen’s (James) Life, p. 10, 11. Birch’s Life of Boyle, p. 385, 396, 402. 
+ Robinson’s Sermon before the Society, p. 21. 
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wishes that the knowledge of the Lord may cover the earth ; 
and the benevolent mind feels a high pleasure in contemplat- 
ing the extensive circulation of those books which afford a rule 
of life, open the springs of rich consolation to the afflicted 
breast, and raise, under the expectation of death, immortal 
hopes. Such I would congratulate on an institution similar 
to those I have recounted ; but more liberal, more extensive, 
and more efficient than any, or all, of them: I mean the Insti- 
tution of the British and Foreign Bible Society in 1804. “Its 
exclusive object is to diffuse the knowledge of the holy scrip- 
tures by circulating them in the different languages spoken 
throughout Great Britain and Ireland; and, according to the 
extent of its funds, by promoting the printing of them in fo- 
reign languages, and the distribution of them in foreign coun- 
tries.” The basis of its establishment is wise and liberal ; for 
it unites, to a degree hitherto unexampled, the zeal and exer- 
tion of Christians of every denomination. And it is a high 
recommendation of its design, that it is meant to circulate the 
scriptures on/y, without any comment or note. This is lau- 
dably, this is nobly, to wave all authority to judge concerning 
the sense of scriptures for others; or to influence their opi- 
nion by the weight of great names or of numbers. By the dis- 
persion of bibles, on such a plan, the minds of the receivers 
are left free and unshackled: the Bible alone is the instructer 
and the monitor. The attention of the reader is not called off 
to the exposition of others: but he is set upon inquiry, and, 
as he proceeds, naturally asks himself,—Understandest thou 
what thou readest? “ That Christian,” observes an ingenious 
writer, ** seems to me to enter thoroughly into the spirit of 
revelation, who dares to trust the holy scriptures alone to con- 
vince and convert a sinner from the errour of his way.” 

From the commencement of the institution to the 31st 
March, 1809, 52,454 bibles and 105,975 testaments, in various 
languages, have been issued from the society, in not less than 
seventeen of the languages and dialects current in Europe, 
besides in other translations ; and the efforts of all parties and 
denominations of Christians have been directed to one object, 
highly honourable to divine revelation, and most conducive 
to human salvation: that of putting into the hands of thou- 
sands and ten thousands the wornpDs OF ETERNAL LIFE. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


= 


FOR THE ANTHOLOGY. , 
DRACO GUANTLEIUS.* 


Carmints hujusce vetustissimi quae ruinis temporum su- 
persunt in manus tuas, lector benevole, integra tradidimus. 
Quo tempore, vel a quo scriptum est nobis non satis constat. 
Versibus autem minimé trivialibus descriptum esse uno oculo 
discreveris. Romani veteres poetae in modis rhythmicis ra- 
rilis cecinisse creduntur. Non desunt tamen qui, cum multo 
observantiae, rhythmos frequentes tum honestos, tum doggre- 
lissimos, apud poetas meliores, necnon pejores, saepissime 
deprehenderunt. Ecce,exempli gratia, qua harmonia tintin- 
nat Horaiius - 








Non satis est pulchra esse poemata; dulcia sunto, 
Et quocumque volent animum auditoris agunto. 
Eodemque modo Catullus, 
i magni, horribilem et sacrum libellum ! 
Quem tu scilicet ad tuum Catullum— 
Persius etiam in satira prima Neronem deridet, qui versus 
quosdam pessimos sic ornare voluerat, 
Claudere sic versus didicit ** Berecynthius Attin 
Et qui coeruleum dirimebat Nerea delphin.” 
Et hos quoque terminis paribus alterne positis 


Torva Mimalloneis implerunt cornua bombis; 
Et raptum vitulo caput ablatura superbo 
Bassaris ; et lyncem Moenas flexura corymbis, 
Evion ingeminat; reparabilis adsonat echo. 


“ Draco Guantleius” in modo paulo infrequentiori, sed ni- 
hilominus lauto et venusto, Bailliaco vocato, conditus videtur. 


Vervustam hydram, perhibent, immanem et infernam 
Stravisse quendam Herculem, cum fuste, apud Lernam ; 
Quae septem dira capita cervice proferebat, 

Ft quatuordenis oculis se circumspiciebat. 


Sed nisi clavam Hercules ingentem habuisset, 
Draconem huncce, crede mi, nequaquam contudisset. 
Sed Maurus noster inclytus, quem fama plus amavit 
Draconem Giiantléii cum nihilo necavit. 


*“ The Dragon of Wantley” poema quod reperiet lector in “ Percy’s reliques of Ancicnt 
English Poetry” njhil aliad est, quam carminis hujusce versio anglicana. 
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Hoc monstrum alas habuit in tergo non exili 
Aculeum in cauda, et qui longior hastili 

Tum dentes intra fauces ferro omnes extitere 
Tergusque circumvenit quod tenacius et aere. 


Trojano de caballo multum fama clamitavit, 

Qui septuaginta corpora in utero portavit. 

Sic draco hic infantes tres occidit juxta domum, 
Et manducavit dentibus, ut manducaret pomum. 


CEdesque edit templaque pro ansere et turdo ; 
Orantes vitam pecudes et cecinere surdo. 

Tum saltus atque arbores in gulam descendére, 
Et, praeter quosdam lapides, non ulla restitere. 


Degebat urbe vicino invictus quidam miles, 
Qui bellum semper voverat in belluas tam viles ; 


Nam equum, prensa cauda, mortem usque ad rotavit, 


Ft omnem praeter caput pro furore devoravit. 


Ad illum omnes fugiunt exanimes terrore 
Cum lachrymis, singultibus et fletu et moerore : 


‘¢ Ah, Maure,” una clamitant; “ ah, miseros servato ' 


Draconem huncce pelle, et nos omnes imperato.” 


“ Tut !” respondebat contra miles, ‘“yestri nihil volo, 


Ni equidem puella sit, quae eminet in colo, 
Quae nigros simul oculos, cutemque albam habet, 


Quae me, per noctem remanens, in proelium parabit.” 


Cum proximo diluculo cubili exsurrexit, 

Armisque novi generis immane corpus texit; 

Nam braccas atqué tunicam, sinistra atque dextra, 
Munivit densis spiculis, non intra, verum extra. 


Tunc aedibus egreditur, et vico spatiatur, 

Dum sibi atque omnibus ut hystrix videbatur, 
Dum pueri et anus et infantes lactisugae 

E tectis et culminibus conclamitabant “ Euge !” 


Sex cantharos cervisiae, vinique sex potavit ; 
Potandoque refectus tunc ad pugnam festinavit, 

In antrum venit draco, atque lymphas dum libabat, 

“‘ Boh !” clamat noster Hercules et pugno verberabat. 


“* Nunc occupet te scabies,” vociferavit draco, 
‘Qui me potare prohibis in antro hic opaco” 

In hostem tunc conversus est et stercore aspergit ; 
O, Dii immortales, qualis halitus assurgit ! 
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“Oh!” sternutavit miles, “talem pugnam minus amo ; 
Mehercle, tua stercora non redolent balsamo ! 

Te pastum esse floribus, pol! non existimarem 

Nec credo tuum cibum esse valde salutarem.” 


Accepit draco militem egressum jam e claustro 
Cum pugnis atque calcibus et unguibus et rostro. 
Ambobus tum certatum est pugnando bene doctis 
Per duos soles proximos, per totidemque noctes. 





Conatus draco militem extollere in sublime 
Accepit tandem corporis, heu! vulnus partis imac ; 
Per fletus atque flatus atque gemitus inanes 
Efflavit miser animam, migravitque ad manes. 


SELECTED POETRY. 
THE BATTLES OF TALAVERA. 


We present our readers with the following extracts from a 
recent poem, entitled the Battles of Talavera, written with 
much spirit, in the manner of Walter Scott. It opens with 
the following stanza, admirably descriptive of the repose of 
the three armies on the night previous to the battle. 


**Twas dark ; from every mountain head 
The sunny smile of heaven had fied, 
And evening, over hill and dale 
Dropt, with the dew, her shadowy veil ; 
In fabled Tajo’s darkening tide 
Was quenched the golden ray ; 
Silent, the silent stream beside, 
Three gallant people’s hope and pride, '. 
Three gallant armies lay. 
Welcome to them the clouds of night, 
That close a fierce and huried fight— 
And wearied all, and none elate, 
With equal hope and doubt, they wait 
A fiercer bloodier day. 
France, every nation’s foe, is there, 
And Albion’s sons her red cross bear, 
With Spain’s young Liberty to share, 
The fortune of the fray.’ 
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The onset of the Gallick army is described with much 
spirit. 

‘ And is it now a goodly sight, 
Or dreadful to behold, 

The pomp of that approaching fight, 

Waving ensigns, pennons light, 

And gleaming blades and bayonets bright, 
And eagles winged with gold ; 

And warrior bands of many a hue, 

Scarlet and white and green and blue, 

Like rainbows, o’er the morning dew, 
Their various lines unfold : 

While cymbal clang and trumpet strain, 
The knell of battle toll’d ; 

And trampling squadrons beat the plain, 

Till the clouds echoed back again, 
As if the thunder rolled. 


In the description of the engagement, the following lines 


have peculiar merit, as detailing the horrour and uncertainty 
of a midnight conflict. 


‘ Darkling they fight, and only know 
If chance has sped the fatal blow, — 
Or, by the trodden corse below, 
Or by the dying groan : 
Furious they strike without a mark, 
Save now and then the sulphureous spark 
Illumes some visage grim and dark, 
That with the flash is gone ! 


A circumstance which added new terrours to the most for- 
midable of national calamities, is admirably described in the 
following extract, with which we close, hoping we shall ere 
long see an American edition of a poem, which would not dis- 
credit the reputation even of the author of Marmion. 


‘ But shooting high and rolling far, 

W hat new and horrid face of war, 
Now flushes on the sight ? 

*Tis France, as furious she retires, 

‘That wreaks in desolating fires, 
The vengeance of her flight. 

The flames the grassy vale o’er-run, 

Already parched by summer’s sun ; 


VOL. X. 14 
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And sweeping turbid down the breeze 
In clouds the arid thickets seize, 
And climb the dry and withered trees 
In flashes long and bright. 
Oh ! *twas a scene sublime and dire, 
To see that billowy sea of fire, 
Rolling its fierce and flaky flood, 
O’er cultur’d field and tangled wood, 
And drowning in the flaming tide, 
Autumn’s hope and summer’s pride. 
From Talavera’s wall and tower 
And from the mountain’s height, 
Where they had stood for many an hour, 
To view the varying fight, 
Burghers and peasants in amaze 
Behold their groves and vineyards blaze ! 
Trembling they view’d the bloody fray, 
But little thought, ere close of day, 
That England’s sigh and France’s groan 
Should be re-echoed by their own ! 
But ah! far other cries than these 
Are wafted on the dismal breeze— 
Groans, not the wounded’s lingering groan— 
Shrieks, not the shriek of death alone— 
But groan and shriek and horrid yell 
Of terrour, torture, and despair, 
Such as *twould freeze the tongue to tell, 
And chill the heart to hear, 
When to the very field of fight, 
Dreadful alike in sound and sight, 
The conflagration spread, 
Involving in its fiery wave, 
The brave and reliques of the brave— 
The dying and the dead ! 
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ARTICLE 18. 


“H Kas Atabyxy— Novum Testamentum Graece, ex recensione 
Jo. Jac, Griesbachii, cum Selecta Lectionum Varietate. Lif- 
siae, G. J. Géschen. 1805. Cantabrigiae Novanglorum. 
1809. Typis Academicis; Sumtibus W. Wells and W. 
Hilliard. pp. 615. 8vo. & 8vo. maj. 


The New Testament, in an Improved Version, ufion the Basis 
of Archbishop Newcome’s New Translation, with a corrected 
Text, and Notes, Critical and Exfilanatory, &c. &c. From 
the London edition. Boston, 1809. pp. 612. 8vo. 


Review of the Improved Version. From the Eclectick Review. 
Boston, published by W. Wells. 1810. pp. 55. 8vo. 


We take up these three articles together, not because there 
is any indispensable necessity of considering them at the same 
time, but only because they are so intimately connected, that 
in our review of one we shall find it convenient to make fre- 
quent references to the others. 

We consider the republication of this edition of Griesbach’s 
Greek Testament at the University press, as an event not 
only important to the theological learning of the country, but 
infinitely honourable to the institution which patronized, to the 
publisher who undertook, and to those scholars who suggested 
or promoted, or superintended tke publication. It is an ho- 
nour to have taken the lead of Great Britain in a measure so 
interesting to the religious and literary world, by sending forth 
from an American press the first edition of Griesbach. 
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If there is any clergyman, scholar, or christian among 
us who has yet to learn in what consists the superiority of 
Griesbach’s text to that commonly received, we must refer 
him for complete satisfaction to the Prolegomena to the large 
critical edition.* A concise view of the subject may be obtain- 
ed from some communications formerly made to this work,t 
and a very just idea of the value and importance of Gries- 
bach’s text is given in the learned Review of the Improved 
Version which has been republished here from the Eclectick. 
The following extracts from this pamphlet may satisfy for 
the present those who are in the habit of yielding only to a 
certain kind of authority. 

Page 22. “ The Greek text of Griesbach’s last edition has 
a just title, above every other yet published, to be received 
as a standard text.” Page 23. “ We hazard nothing in saying 
that the venerable professor has achieved that honourable and 
necessary work which has been for ages wanted, of liberating 
the sacred text of the New Testament from unauthorized in- 
trusions and alterations ; and that he has exhibited it in a state 
so nearly approaching to its original and native form, as to 
exclude all probable expectation of any material improvement 
from future collections and critical labours.” Page 20. “ In 
a word, we do not hesitate to say, that no man, in the present 
day, can justify himself to his conscience or to the publick, as 
a satisfactory interpreter of the scriptures, and a competent 
defender of christian truth, who does not, if he has it in his 
power, regularly consult Mill, Wetstein, and Griesbach, or at 
any rate one of the latter two.” 

The nature and peculiar merit of the edition before us, which 
was superintended by Griesbach himself, cannot be more clear- 
ly stated than in his own words, which we shall translate from 
the short Latin preface which he has prefixed. 

“ My second edition of the New Testament, which exhibits 
the text revised and amended by my latest labours, consists 
of two very thick volumes, and therefore seems less adapted 
to the use of young men in their academical studies, and in 
their attendance on the lectures of professors. Besides, many 
learned men had expressed a wish to have an edition of the 
text as by me constituted, which might be portable and con- 
venient for daily use, and have urged me to undertake an edi- 


* Second edition, printed at Halle. 
+ Anth. vol. v. p. 18. Ib. Oct. Nov. and Dec. 1808, 
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tion of moderate size, and divisible at pleasure into two vo- 
lumes, which should contain also a select number of various 
readings. I have at length yielded to these suggestions.”’ 

Dr. Griesbach goes on to speak in high terms of the Ger- 
man printer Géschen, and of a superb edition which he was 
then publishing of his Greek Testament, similar to this. Of 
that splendid work we believe there is not more than one copy 
in this country, and that is in the possession of the Rev. Mr. 
Codman ; and we hesitate not to say that it is the most mag- 
nificent specimen of Greek topography ever given to the 
world.* It is verbatim the same with this manual edition ; and 
the text in both is the same with that of the second large criti- 
cal edition of Halle; “ for,” says Griesbach, “excepting a 
very few instances, and those of no consequence, I have found 
no reason for any departure.” (Some of these instances we 
shall presently point out.) “ For all that has been said against 
my criticism, and the grounds of it, and especially against the 
doctrine of different ancient recensions, or editions of the sa- 
cred text, is so vain and futile, that though I have most care- 
fully and dispassionately considered, it has not in the least 
affected my opinion.” The principles of criticism are fully 
stated in the Prolegomena to the large critical edition, and 
are reprinted as an introduction to this. 

“ Wherever Ihave defarted from the commonly received text, 
as it was originally edited by Elsevir in 1624, I have noted 
the common reading at the foot of the fage, so that every one 
has it in his power to exercise his own judgment ; for I am not 
so vain as to obtrude my opinion upon any reader. Those va- 
riations, however, of my text from the received, which relate 
only to a different arrangement of words not affecting the sense, 
(which often occurs in manuscripts), or to a different mode of 
orthography rather than to a various reading, I have thought 
it unnecessary to note in the margin ; but all others, however 
inconsiderable, I have most religiously pointed out. J have, 
besides, thrown into the margin the various readings of greatest 
importance, which differ from my own as well as from the 
common text. In my selection of these, I have principally 
taken care that students should be sure of finding here any 
reading which their instructers may chance to mention in 
their stated lectures in explication of the New Testament. 


* An edition of Wolf’s Homer is since published in the same type. 
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“ Neither will this manual edition bé unacceptable to other 
readers; for at a single glance they may discover by it whe- 
ther the immense critical apparatus which has been collected 
by the unwearied labours of so many learned men, offers any 
thing relating to the criticism or interpretation of a passage 
under consiceration, which should invite them to examine it 
more carefully, or to turn over the more copious commenta- 
ries of criticks. Nay more ; I have not entirely neglected in 
the notes the critical conjectures of the learned, nor the va- 
rieties of functuation, that 1 might open a wider field‘for mas- 
ters to exercise the judgment of their scholars in matters of 
criticism, The authorities upon which I have concluded any 
reading to be true, or probable, less probable, or absolutely 
inadmissible, must be sought for in my larger critical edition.” 

Then follows an explanation of the marks by which in this 
edition Griesbach signifies the different degrees of probabili- 
ty; and am extract from the Prolegomena of the large work, 
which presents us with the principles of criticism by which 
he has been governed in the correction, and we may Say esta- 
blishment of the text; for to attempt to prove alter so many 
great men that this is the only edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment which now deserves to be received as a standard, would 
only be actum agere, and no doubt a reflection upon the learn- 
ed clergy of the United States. 

It has always struck us with astonishment that many of 
those who may maintain the most rigid notions of inspiration, 
and exclaim most vehemently against the glosses, evasions, 
and forced interpretations of hereticks, should have discover- 
ed so little solicitude to ascertain the true text even of the 
New Testament, and have felt no more dread than they seem 
to have done of adding to the word of God. ‘To what is it to 
be attributed that even at the present day, | John v. 7. is quot- 
ed in proof of the doctrine of the Trinity, and even taken as 
atexi of discourses; when it ought to be known that it has 
not more authority in its favour than the famous reading of 
the 7th commandment, in one of the editions of King James’ 
Bible; thou shalt commit adultery. The same may be said 
of Acts xx. 28. and 1 Tim. iii. 16. which ought to be no more 
quoted in their present form as proof passages, by any ho- 
nest and well instructed theologian. 

Those who yet wish to be informed of the many important va- 
riations from the received text in Griesbach’s edition, wil! find 
most of them stated in the Eclectick Review of the Improved 
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Version, published in this town. There are others not no- 
ticed in this pamphlet, of which no theologian ought to be ig- 
norant ; and we agree with the Eclectick reviewers in sayiig, 
with the utmost sincerity, that we do not understand how any 
man who receives the scriptures as the rule of his faith, and 
the only sure guide to eternal life, can answer for it to his 
conscience, or his God, to remain ignorant on this subject; 
and especially how, if he is a publick instructer, he can satis- 
fy himself without consulting and constantly using this stan- 
dard edition of the Greek Testament. 

It is not generally known, even by the criticks of England, 
that this manual edition, which was printed under the eye of 
Griesbach himself, and which contains the last and most cor- 
rect results of his critical labours, differs in any degree from 
the text of the Greek Testament, as it stands in his large cri- 
tical edition, published in 1796, and 1806. Yet upon a cur- 
sory examination, we have discovered some variations which 
we think not immaterial ; and some differences of punctuation 
which show Griesbach’s judgment in many cases, which are 
left undecided in the large work. 

Matthew xxvi. 45. where the punctuation in the larger edi- 
tion is doubtful, is in ¢his printed interrogatively. ‘ Do ye 
sleep on still, and take your rest? Behold the hour draweth 
near, &c.” and so in the parallel passage in Mark. The in- 
terrogative form not only improves the spirit of the passage, 
but renders it much more intelligible to common readers. 

Matth. xi. 13. in this edition is thus pointed. savres yae os 
KpoPyrcas nats o vous Ews lwxwe, meoePntevsay. 

Those who are desirous of knowing Griesbach’s opinion as 
to the punctuation of several other passages which are left 
doubtful in the larger edition, may compare with it the fol- 
lowing texts of Matthew, as they stand in the present edition. 
iii. 3. v. 34, xi. 12. xix. 28. here a different meaning is develop- 
ed, from that which results from the common pointing. xxvi. 
13.64. xxvil. 9.53. Griesbach divides the 27th and 28th chap- 
ters of Matthew in the usual place, and leaves the difficulty 
which has exercised the genius of Michaelis and his com- 
mentator; a difficulty which seems to be removed by the 
pointing mentioned at the foot of the page, ascribed we think 
to the celebrated professor Paulus. 

It is worthy of being noticed that the twelve concluding 
verses of the gospel of Mark, which Jerome says were thought 
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to be irreconcilable with other accounts of our Lord’s resur- 
rection, are in this edition marked by Griesbach with his sign’ 
of probable omission. This is important, as it shows a decid- 
ed opinion of the learned professor, of which he had given us 
no intimation in his large critical edition. Perhaps it may be 
worthy of observation, that Eusebius seems to have consider- 
ed these verses as spurious. 

The punctuation of Mark i. 4. is different from that of the 
larger edition. In the gospel according to Luke some of 
the passages worthy of being examined for their punctuation, 
which is unsettled in the larger, are iii. 23. vi. 9. vil. 47.xili. 
49. xvil. 7, 8. xx. 37. xxil. 29. xxiv. 12. Let the curious 
student judge of the reading retained in chap. ix. 55, and ob- 
serve the admission of ys instead of mxssy5 into the text of 
Luke xxi. 25. 

In the gospel according to John, Griesbach has included in 
brackets the following passage, (v. 34.) waiting for the moving 
of the water: For an angel went down at a certain season into 
the fool, and troubled the water ; whosoever then first, after the 
troubling of the water stepped in, was made whole of whatsoever 
disease he had. Let it be observed that Griesbach has given 
to these words the highest possible mark of probable omission, 
without actually leaving them out, and thus stamped them with 
so strong a mark of spuriousness that they ought not be again 
adduced either by the captious unbeliever to excite a sneer at 
revelation, or by the superstitious believer to exercise the 
credulity of the reader, or by anxious criticks to obtain a ra- 
tional explanation. The same may be said of the story of the 
adulteress, which is included in brackets. (from vii. 53. to viii. 
11.) All such doubtful passages should be printed in Ita- 
licks, or some way signified to be of doubtful authority in our 
English bibles. 

John xii. 27. is made interrogative ; ‘*‘ Now is my soul trou- 
bled, and what shall I say? Shall J say, Father, save me from 
this hour?” With all due respect to the editor, if the autho- 
rity of manuscripts is not decisive as to the punctuation, 
(which we cannot suppose) the form here adopted is not only 
an offence against taste, but the parallelism is also entirely 
destroyed between this clause, and that of the next sentence, 
which is of exactly the same form ; “ Father glorify thy name.” 

We cannot pursue this comparison of slight variations ; but 
there are two passages which have been the subject of so 
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much controversy, that we cannot forbear to state the manher 
in which they are pointed, and, printed,in this edition, under 
the eye of Griesbach himself. : 

The first is the famous place, 1 Tim. iii. 16. which the Ec- 
lectick reviewers have attempted to press into the cause of 
Trinitarianism, (notwithstanding the true reading is os and not 
écos,) by means of a new punctuation, and the help of a paren- 
thesis. (vid. Rev. p. 37.) Now, in the edition before us, Gries- 
bach not only makes a full stop at the words ées Gavres (liv- 
ing God), but actually commences a new faragrafth at svros Kc. 
(Vid. Griesb. ad loc.) It is remarkable too, that in his va- 
rious readings at the foot of the page, he does not give even 
the lowest mark of probability to the present reading of the 
received text, (Qos), and, besides, affixes to the reading c his 
mark which indicates, according to his own explanation in 
the preface, lectionem non spernendam, et ulteriori examine 
dignam. We confess we were not a little surprised to find 
the learned editor so marking the results of his inquiry, and 
so settling the degrees of probability in this passage. 

The other passage to which we refer is Hebrews i. 8. “ Thy 
throne O God is forever and ever,” which Griesbach prints 
thus : *°O 6poves cx o bcos &t¢ Tov aiwve TY wiwves Without a comma 
before or after o éces, by which it has often been unfairly insu- 
lated, and made to appear in casu vocandi; whereas by this 
punctuation, Griesbach seems to give his opinion against this 
construction, while he mentions it in the notes as a various 
reading, 

Of this American edition it is but justice to state, that it is 
printed with extraordinary correctness, and on this account, if 
on no other, deserves to supersede every other in use here. 
The large paper copies are really splendid. The only typogra- 
phical errour of importance which we have discovered, is the 
omission of dyes in 1 Peter ir. 14. The other typographical 
errours chiefly relate to the accents and aspirates, properly 
retained inthis American edition ; so that we hesitate not to 
Say, it is more correctly printed on the whole than the origi- 
nal copy, pronounced by the German printer to be nearly im- 
maculate. To show that.the theologians on the other side 
the Atlantick are not insensible to the merit of this edition, 
however it may be neglected here, it deserves to be mentian- 
ed that the publisher has received orders from some of the 


London bgoksellers, for a number of copies to be sent out to 
VoL. X. 15 
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them. ‘This we will venture to say is the first instance of a 
Greek book printed in Germany, and reprinted here before 
it was known in England, and ordered from America to sup- 
ply the demand of the British publick. 

We cannot conclude this review without earnestly recom- 
mending to every theological student to explore for himself 
the text of the New Testament, as settled in this edition. As 
it has been patronized by the government of the university, 
we hope the day is not far distant when critical lectures on 
the New Testament shall be regularly delivered in that insti- 
tution, at least te the upper classes, and when care shall be 
taken to carry the scholars regularly through the whole New 
Testament, at least once in their academical course. 


a 


ARTICLE 19. 


Letter to the Hon, Samuel L. Mitchell, M. D. representative in 
Congress from the city of New-York ; Professor of Natural 
flistory, &c. on the danger of frutting money into the United 
States and Manhattan Banks, with sundry novel speculations, 
é'c. By Abimelech Coody, Esq. ladies’ shoemaker. New- 
York, published at the Literary Exchange, 1811. 12mo. 
p. 19. 


Serrine aside the policy or impolicy of renewing the char- 
ter of the United States bank, we have been highly amused 
with this little pamphlet. Its design is somewhat new, and 
its execution uncommonly ingenious. It calls on us to laugh 
at the effects produced ona weak and timid mind by a sudden 
influx of wealth, which from real and imaginary embarrass- 
ments, its owner could not manage. Mr. Abimelech Coody 
is aman in whom discretion and imbecility are so carefully 
poised, that an accession of property distracts, without cor- 
rupting him. He has so much firmness, that he does not fall 
into pride and ostentation, the vices which most easily beset 
those in his condition ; but, at the same time, he has so little 
decision of character, that he never determines on any thing 
in opposition to the advice of a single person, whose opinion 
he thinks worth asking. He has humility enough to distrust 
himself, but, is so, credulous, that he believes every body, and 
of course, confides implicitly in nobody. This man, with all 
his yirtues and weaknesses, after labouring in honest poverty 
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forty years, purchased a lottery ticket, which dtew ten thou- 
sand dollars. He instantly resorted to his friends, in order to 
determine how to dispose of his money to the best advantage. 
One advised him to vest it in Manhattan stock ; but from this 
he was dissuaded by another, who assured him it would be 
safe no where but in the United States’ bank. He had not 
time to accept the last advice, before the situation of this in- 
stitution was found to be extremely precarious, and honest Abi- 
melech, after successively determining to engage in manufac- 
tures, to purchase insurance-stock and to shave notes, in all 
which he met only loss and discomfiture, at last sits down in 
utter despair and writes this pathetick letter to his member 
in Congress, begging counsel and direction. 

The style is happily accommodated to the education and 
rank of its supposed author, and yet all offensive vulgarity is 
carefully avoided. From the adroitness with which this part 
of the work is executed, it has a very easy and natural appear- 
ance, and is, in fact, quite probable in every thing excepta 
couple of Latin quotations, which our shoemaker never would 
have remembered. 

For extracts we shal) select two passages, which are among 
the best. The first is an account of the feelings and conduct 
of the family, when Mr. Ichabod Peabody announced the news, 
that their ticket had drawn the highest prize. 


** Now, you may think, sir, that this news made me quite toxicated, 
which you see, sir, was no such thing, for it was just what I dreamed 
three times running, so I was only a little flustrated, and let my lap-stone, 
which I had in my lap, fall on to Ichabod Peabody’s toe, which was what 
made him hollow, so that my wife came to see what was the matter out 
of the little back room. When I told herl had drawn the ten thousand 
dollar prize in the lottery, she said 1 wanted to poke fun into her, which 
you see was no such thing. Then Mr, Ichabod Peabody, who she knew 
was master of the arts out of New-Haven College, where I went to look 
for Hamsted about that subpeeny, and clark of our church, and would 
not tell a fib for the world, said it was all a solemn truth; and my wife 
said ‘ God be praised, her dream had come true” So we all went into 
the back room and took a glass of gin, and we drank to the health of all 
the little Coodies. And then I went to get my money, and my wife put 
on her new red callicoe gown, and run out to tell the neighbors about 
our good luck in the lottery. 

’ And only think sir, when I come to get my money, they ducted off 
fifteen hundred dollars, right smack, which they said I had to pay to 


build the College with, which is such a thing as I did not dream cn, nor 
my wife nuther, 
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‘* Now, sir, l have just come to my story; so to cut the matter short, 
my friends all come to see me, and there was some I never saw before, 
and they all wished me joy—and when they had done, I began to think 
what I should do with my money—because, says 1 to my wife, as they 
have made me pay fifteen hundred dollars for the college, I am afraid 
they will make me pay some more for the New City-Hall, or some other 
big building, thatis not yet done, and, perhaps, never will be. 

“ My wife wanted to buy Judge Ogilvie’s house, in Broadway, by the 
Park, where Jackson lived, what was turned away from Congress for 
trying to spit in good old Governor Clinton’s face, which is what my 
wife thinks a great breech of decorum. ‘ Well, says 1, Debby, what will 
we do then ?—* Why, says she, keep a horse and gig, and drive a tandum 
—and give assemblies, and ice-creams, like Mrs. Vandoosir is going to 
do” *£ Wellsays I, Debby, after that rate the money wont last us more 
than five years at most and then what will become of all the little Coo- 
dies ?—when the money is gone after gigs and tandums what will be- 
come of all the little Coodies then ?? So my wife gave up Judge Ogilvie’s 
house, and we agreed that style would not do for the Coodies, which 
Mr. Ichabod Peabody said was more sensible than Mrs. Vandoosir, ‘ be- 


cause, says he, pride was not made for man in this here world what’s 
here below.” Page 10. 


The other relates the situation of the unfortunate Abime- 


Jech after he was informed of the approaching dissolution of 
the United States’ Bank. 


“*So as I was going along I met Ichabod Peabody just coming out of 
school, and I believe I looked very bad, for no sooner does he see me, 
than he calls out, ‘Mr. Abimelech Coody, says he, what makes you look 
so down in the mouth—is any thing the matter with the little Coodies ” 

‘ No, I thank you, sir, says I—but I tell you what, Mr. Peabody, this 
here Branch-Bank wont do for me, because they say it is all going to be 
blown up some time next week.’ 

‘Well,’ says he, «Mr, Coody, I am sorry to say it’s pretty true; but, 
says he, never mind that—Ni/ desperandum omnes, Mr. Coody, tentanda est. 
There are ways enough beside the banks to make an honest penny by. 
There now, says he, do you see that gentleman that is riding in the car- 
riage—do you know how he made his money ” 

‘ Why no, says I, I dont ; for I ant acquainted with the gentleman ; but 
I suppose he’s a lawyer, or a notary-public, or else a congress-man, for 
Mr. Baron Gaudenier says that’s the best trade going.’ 

‘ No, says he, he’s a rope-walk maker. Buy a rope-walk, Mr. Coody 
~—manufactories are the thing. By the bye, there’s a most capital rope- 
walk for sale, just back of my house. You can buy it all, lot and all, for 
seven thousand dollars, and the lot alone is worth the money—so yop 
may, as it were, get the building clear—for nothing. Buy that, Mr. 


Coody, and who knows but that in a year or two we shall see you riding 
in your Carriage too. 
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‘** Well! you see we had a good deal of talk about it, and after think- 
ing the matter over, pretty seriously, 1 determined that evening to go 
the very next day, and buy this very rope-walk, for Ichabod Peabody 
said it was a very good one, because he dined in it, one 4th of July, with 
the Washington Society. So I went home and went to bed, quite hap- 
py to think I was going to engage in manufactories, and that I had found 
out such a good place to west my funs in. : 

*“* Next morning, after breakfast, as I was going up to take a look at 
my rope-walk, and thinking what a happy man I was going to be, I met 
Major Crawbuck again. ‘ And so,’ says he, ‘we had a bloody fire up 
here last night” ‘* Where? says I, ‘I did not hear on it.” * Why, the 
rope-walk up here, says he—the damn’d British set it a fire, and burnt 


it all up last night, to hinder us from making our own cables—blood and 
thunder ! 


you ” * Do you doubt my word sir,’ said the Major—* Why, sir, Colonel 


‘Why you don’t say so!” says I—* You baynt in earnest are 


Macomb, the Governor’s aid, says he saw Mr. Barclay, the British agent 
here, going up Chatham-street with a dark-lantern, so dark you could 
not see it, about nine o’clock last night, and the fire broke out soon after ; 
besides, sir, Mr. Cobbet, who lives in London, and knows all about the 
British secrets, says that Barclay stays in New-York just for nothing else 
—blast his eyes.’ 


‘** And then he told mea story about how the British had laid a plan 


to burn down all the manufactories in America, and how they were 


found out in burning up Patterson-falls to destroy the cotton. 


** And so then I was at a loss what to do with my money, and I beg- 


ged and prayed cousin Crawbuck to tell me what in the world I could 


do to be safe and make the most of it. For I told him, from all they said, 


it did appear to me, that no place was good, for go where I would there 
was the French and the British.” 





The Clergyman’s Daughter ; a tragedy,in five acts. By Wil- 
liam Charles White; as frerformed at the Boston Theatre. 
Boston, printed by Joshua Belcher, 1810. 


The Poor Lodger ; a comedy, in five acts. By William Charles 
White, author of “ The Clergyman’s Daughter ;” as fierform- 


ed at the Boston Theatre. Boston, printed by Joshua Bel- 
cher, 1811. 


Tue causes, which conspire to repress the exertions of lite- 


rary enterprize in our men of letters, can chiefly be discover- 


ed in the nature and constitution of civil society in America ; 


the comparative disadvantages, under which the flourishing 
state of patronage in Great Britain, places the American au- 
thor, and the difficulties of attaining in ‘Ais country at a flight, 


the height of celebrity, which in that, has been gained by an 


age of success, and many ages of laborious ambition. A varie- 
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ty of considerations could be advanced to illustrate these par- 
ticular causes, which we consider to be as evident in their 
nature, as they are universal in their extent. The drama, 
alone, seems to constitute an exception from this hypothesis, 
which is true as it respects all works of science, history, and 
other portions of the belles lettres which issue from the press. 
The very nature of theatrical exhibition exempts dramatical 
productions from the impediments which counteract success 
in other departments of literature. Here, an author does not 
depend upon the caprice of a bookseller, or the cold fastidi- 
eusness of criticks for his emolument ; but upon his ability to 
gratify the insatiable apetite for publick amusement, which in 
this, as in all young countries, has so universal a prevalence. 
Besides, the disposition of the publick to encourage native ex- 
cellence, where it can be found without the labour of research, 
bestows on a dramatick author’s third night a charm, which it 
would be vain for him to seek in publication. The writer of a 
successful play possesses this additional advantage, that he can 
obtain his benefits from every theatre in America, so long as 
he preserves his production in the original manuscript, and by 
such caution he could undoubtedly derive abundant remune- 
ration for all the labour and care which might have. been ex- 
pended in the composition. It is a remark, which experience 
has hitherto justified and confirmed, that the greatest drama- 
tical abilities have been displayed in the early ages of most 
civilized countries, whilst other literary efforts have laboured 
under comparative disadvantages ; which affords great encou- 
ragement to those authors who have chosen the drama as a 
path to eminence. Thus Shakespeare, Fletcher, Messinger, 
and even Otway, Southern, Dryden, and Congreve, flourish- 
ed in flull luxuriance, when the Historian, the Moralist, the 
Chymist, and the Astronomer were placed in a state of rela- 
tive insignificance. 

The dramatical productions of America, however, are not 
justly to be praised for their excellence, nor celebrated for 
their variety. A few indifferent tragedies and comedies in 
each of our large cities, after having “ fretted their hour upon 
the stage,’ have sunk from deserved and general neglect, into 
undisturbed oblivion. Foscari, The Venetian Exile, The Trust, 
and the German translations of Mr. Dunlap, have gone unre- 
gretted into a common grave with Daranzel, The African, 
The Pilgrims, and The Hafifiy Tca-Party. There are a few 
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plays, however, which deserve a better fate; the poetry of 
‘© The Indian Princess,” and the dialogue of “ Tears and 
Smiles,’ ought to protect them from the chilling neglect of 
general indifference. 

The two productions, of which we have now undertaken the 
review, we are fearful will be placed, after the lapse of a 
few years, upon the shelf with these tame and inanimate 
compositions. Although one of them is a tragedy, and the 
other a comedy, and we may, therefore, be subjected to cen- 
sure for comprehending them in one review, yet we believe, 
from the serious structure of both, we shall be justified by the 
judicious, for considering them under so general a view, as 
we certainly shall by the author himself, who classes “ The 
Poor Lodger” in his advertisement neither as a tragedy nor 
comedy, but as something distinct from both; of a mixed 
character, and partaking rather of the solemn than the gay. 
Besides, in attentively considering the merits of the two pro- 
ductions, we can perceive no objections to the style or genius 
which is displayed by the author, which will not apply to both 
as well as to either; and in relation to plot and preservation 
of character, where any distinct observations may be required, 
we can make them specifically as we proceed. 

It is the fate both of “ The Clergyman’s Daughter,” and 
‘‘ The Poor Lodger,” to be serious prosaick dramas, and to 
be liable to the objection of having only borrowed fables to 
recommend them, so that any interest resulting from the plot 
is fairly to be ascribed to Miss Burney or Mr. Makenzie ; and 
all the praise justly to be awarded to Mr. White, must result 
from the ability with which he has been able to preserve the 
characters in the composition of the dialogue. But even this 
praise, according to Dr. Johnson, is of the lowest order, since 
it is evident that the genius required to convey thoughts in 
mere prose, bears no great proportion to the ability which is 
required to express them with characteristick propriety in 
verse. For the language of his characters we have no very 
grateful remarks to lavish upon our author. Indeed with but 
few exceptions, it appears to us to consist of such a sameness 
of expression, that we have no doubt the speeches could be 
transferred from one part to another, without interfering with 
any of the peculiarities of style, which by a true dramatist, 
should be conferred upon his personages, so as to distinguish 
their dialogue by evident characteristicks. 
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Mr. White has certainly adopted very judicious ideas upon 
the subject of the unities of time, place, and action, as well as 
with regard to the advantages to be derived from the mingled 
drama ; but with these true and indisputable principles to sup- 
port him, the triteness of his infantile thoughts, and desti- 
tution of force in conveying them, inevitably reduce his two 
plays below the mediocrity of Kenny or Allingham. 

The Clergyman’s Daughter, in regard to its plot, is much 
more skilfully conducted than the Poor Lodger ; in which we 
are inclined to imagine that the author, presuming too much 
upon the general circulation of Evelina, the novel upon which 
it is founded, has left a number of chasms in the story, which 
a perfect recollection of Miss Burney’s work will alone ena- 
ble us to supply. The connection of Mrs. Clifford with Har- 
riot Bloomville is not satisfactorily explained; she is intro- 
duced for no adequate purpose. Her house is forced to be a 
place for our heroine to visit, but to promote what purpose of 
the fable, or why Mrs. Clifford was her friend, or with what 
branch of the plot she is connected, requires a more full elu- 
cidation than can be discovered from the Poor Lodger. The 
character is introduced to the audience with frigid indiffe- 
rence, and is dismissed with undisturbed tranquility. 

The unrestricted power which Widow Danvers has over 
the actions. of Harriot, is not so mucha matter of,course, that 
no reason should be assigned for its existence : why, having a 
kind guardian in the country, should she remain in tewn, tor- 
tured by the barbarities of her insolence, and the ignorant bru- 
tality of her companions? We also become acquainted with 
this guardian, Mr. Sedley, without a due gradation of prepa- 
ratory explanation: and the characters are all trundled off to 
his place of residence in the country without adequate mo- 
tives. Sir Harry Stormant, Widow Danvers, and Joblin, 
make their appearance at Berry-Hill, in Mr. Sedley’s gar- 
den, without obvious or assignable cause, and even Lord 
Harley gets introduced there by a very lame and halting sort 
of expedient. As to the characters of this play, we are afraid 
they will not endure a comparison with the corresponding per- 
sonages in Evelina. : 

Sir Harry Stormant, in the Poor Lodger, is a compound of 
Lovell and Sir Clement Willoughby, intending to combine 
the artful subtlety of the latter, with the ennui and foppish 
inanity of the former character. Now the author, by such a 
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combination, has spoiled two good characters to make an ano- 
maly, in which the vapidity and listnessness of Lovel natural- 
ly counteract the acuteness of stratagem in Sir Clement. 
The character of Lord Orville, the elegant, sensible, and all 
accomplished gentleman, is hardly to be discerned in so mean 
a copy as that of Lord Harley. The manners of Orville, dic- 
tated by the most consummate deference, and his mind en- 
riched by all the learning of the scholar, and chastened by a 


cultivated taste and uncommonly good sense, degenerate in. 


his representative, the first into cold complaisance, and the 
last into a languid expression of trite and every-day observa- 
tions. 3 

The Widow Danvers, is intended for Madam Duval; but 
she is so completely changed by the change of dialect, that 
we begin to imagine more than half the pleasure we derive 
from a contemplation of that character in the novel, rises from 
the frenchified blunders she commits, and the unique cast of 
drollery, which the mixed jargon she utters impresses upon it. 

No one we believe will imagine the heroine of Mr. White’s 
play can compare with Evelina, in respect to mind, to man- 
ners, or force of character. / 

Although we have already remarked that the Clergyman’s 
Daughter deserves the preference over the Poor Lodger, yet 
we do not mean to assert that it is not liable to very solid ob- 
jections, in the conduct of the characters, and management of 
plot. The general remarks which we have suggested respect- 


ing the want of discrimination in the language of the various. 


characters which our author introduces, are perhaps more ap- 
plicable to the former than the latter production; and both 
are chargeable with great weakness of expression, and the in- 
troduction of common place observations. 

It was a remark, a few years ago, that there exists in this 
country such a want of determination of judgment respecting 


American plays, and indeed such prejudices against them, } 


that an author would be obliged to struggle in his flight to re- 
nown, against an intolerable weight which every moment 
would threaten to sink him to the earth. We think it.a for- 
tunate circumstance that our author has been treated by the 
. publick in a manner at the same time so liberal and munifi- 
cent, that it will go very far to refute the absurdity of this 
charge. If the Clergyman’s Daughter can attract six full 


houses, and the Poor Lodger four, in Boston, what might not 
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be expected from a production which should combine gentus 

with judgment, and unite just conception of character with 
faithful delineation. In such an event we have no doubt the 
American publick would become as enthusiastick as they have 
been indifferent; and as they have been considered captious © 
because they have not yet had a fair chance to praise with 
justice, so they would probably, when an opportunity should 
be offered, pass into the opposite extreme, and bestow such 
excessive panegyricks as no effort could authorize or deserve. 


}________ | 
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From the London Monthly Repository. 


On the effecis of the industry of the literati of Germany on the 
literature of that country ; and onthe influence of the four las? 
years of war ufion it. 


(Continued from page 67.) 


"Tx German literati in general know at least the names of 
the most distinguished writers of all ages; and as the history 
of literature is a favourite study, are acquainted with the par- 
ticulars of their lives and works. This is a great check upon 
national conceit, which sometimes renders the literati of other 
countries equally unjust and ridiculous ; and it produces the 
salutary spirit of cosmopolitism, without which, a knowledge 
of foreign merit is not easily acquired. 

On the other hand, the German literati have also learned te 
appreciate their own merits ; a natural consequence of inces- 
sant comparison. But this just estimation of their own worth 
and the courage to exhibit themselves before foreigners, whose 
vanity often looked down upon them with contempt, are not 
of very long standing. They date only forty or fifty years 
back, since the nation began to discover the great advantages 
of its Janguage and literature, to cultivate them, and to write 
principally in German. Itis generally known that Frederick 
the Great, by his contempt of German literature, strongly ex- 
cited the pride of his countrymen ; so that it made a gigantick 
progress, while the most celebrated hero of the nation sought 
todepreciate its native writers. Till his time, the generality 
of German authors had neglected their own language, and it 
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was still a prevailing practice to write a great deal in Latin ; 


but since that period, an universal anxiety to express them- 
selves in their native tongue with accuracy, perspicuity, and 
grace, has pervaded the whole nation. It was extremely for- 
tunate that Lessing, a man of first-rate genius and rare attain- 
ments, together with others possessing similar qualifications, 
gave a proper direction to these efforts of his countrymen in 
the celebrated Letters on Literature. In fact, the commence- 
ment.of the golden age of German literature cannot be fixed 
more than ten years before his time, namely, about 1740, where 
Eichhorn, after the example of others, has placed it. No sooner 
did the nation become sensible of its own importance, no sooner 
did the polishing, rounding, and enriching ef the native lan- 
ruage allow German industry free scope, than such a number 
of distinguished writers sprung up in all the provinces of Ger- 
many, and in the countries where its language is spoken, that 
none but so indefatigable a people could, in comparatively so 
short a period (since 1740), have {produced such a rich har- 
vest. We shall merely mention some of the most conspicuous 
names. Haller, Klopstock, Zacharia, Hagedorn, Gellert, Ra- 
bener, Weisse, Lichtwehr, Uz, Gleim, Jerusalem, Gotter, Les- 
sing, Pfeffel, Ramler, Kleist, Wieland, Mendelsohn, Sturz, 
von Nicolai, Gétz, Herder, Gessner, Zollikofer, Kastner, Voss, 
Gécking, the Counts Stolberg, Hélty, Jacobi, Lichtenberg, 
‘Musezus, Géthe, Biirger, Schiller, Claudius, Matthison, Kose- 
garten, Iffand, Grossmann, Babo, Engel, Meissner, Kotzebue, 
Grave, Schmidt, Johannes Miiller, Archenholz, Fr. Schulz, 
Miiller of Itzehoe, Knigge, Lafontaine, Woltmann, Rochlitz, 
and a great number of others, have produced models in every 
departmet of literature, which, even in the opinion of compe- 
tent judges abroad, need not fear a comparison with foreign 
excellence. 

Notwithstanding, however, the great progress made in the 
improvement of the German language, it still falls considerably 
short of that perfection of which it is susceptible. The great 
Adelung, immortalized by his exertions in behalf of his native 
tongue, first collected, in a somewhat complete manner, the 
scattered treasures of the German language; and his dictio- 
nary is admitted, by all foreigners who are capable of using it, 
to be an astonishing performance for one individual, especially 
when the mass of general literature contained in it is consider- 
ed. His other works on the German language are equaily ex- 
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cellent, though it must be regretted that, from tog great a par- 
tiality to the Misnian dialect, he has been rather unjust to- 
wards the dialects of other provinces. He was followed by 
others, who made his labours the ground-work of their own, 
especially Heynatz, Voss, and Campe. The latter is at the 
head of those writers, who, unless in eases of the greatest ne- 
cessity, reject every word that is not of genuine Teutonick ori- 
gin, and have therefore naturalized, as they express it, a great 
number of obsolete, neglected, and newly formed words. Of 
this rigorous purity Campe himself has furnished the best ex- 
ample in his works. His undeniably successful exertions in be- 
half of the literature of his country, he has now crowned by 
his great dictionary of the German language, which by this 
time is probably completed. It contains many thousand words 
more than Adelung’s, and is undoubtedly a work of inestima- 
ble value to German literature. Omissions have, neverthe- 
less, been discoverd, but these the worthy author intends to 
supply in a separate volume. 

It now only remains for us to enquire what effect the last 
four years of war have produced on German literature. 

Peace alone is favourable to the man of letters: he requires 
unmolested leisure, and readers possessing abundant means of 
encouraging him, that is to say, of purchasing his works. 
War deprives him of both these, as a great part of Germany 
has unfortunately experienced ; for as the booksellers have in 
modern times supplied, in a great measure, the place of pa- 
trons, literature must naturally suffer, when the devastation of 
whole provinces cuts off the resources of their trade : and that 
this has been the case in the last four years, is evident from 
the meagerness of the Leipzig fair catalogues which have ap- 
peared during that time. What a shock the industry of the 
writers of Germany must have sustained! The injury, how- 
ever, has been confined to the needy labourers in the field of 
literature, and has not extended to the good cause of learning. 
Many an assiduous and deserving author may probably have 
Been put to great inconvenience by not finding a purchaser for 
his manuscripts ; but the more rapid canals for literary com- 
munications, and the interchange of ideas, continued to flow. 
The magazines, almanacks, literary newspapers, particularly 
the principal of the latter, those of Halle, Leipzig, and Jena; 
the Heidelberger Annalen ; the Gottinger Anzeigen ; the Mor- 
genblatt ; the Deutsche Mercur; the Berliner Monatschrift, 
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and many others, suffered no interruption. If the muses were 
driven for a time from Halle, Frankfurt on the Oder, Erlangen, 
Wiirzburg, Kénigsberg, Jena, Wittenberg, Inspruck, kc. still 
they remain tolerably quiet at Leipzig, Heidelberg, Kiel, Got- 
tingen, Tiibingen, Rostock, Dorpat, &c.; and the great book- 
sellers, Cotta, Gdschen, the Jndustrie-Comptoir at Weimar, 
Veiweg, Mohr and Zimmer, Hoffmann of Hamburg, Weid- 
manns, Fleischer, Kummer, Crusius, and others, continued, 
even in the midst of war, to publish important works. The 
printing of scarcely any book of consequence which was to have 
appeared, was prevented ; and at this moment, the universities 
of Halle, Frankfurt on the Oder, Jena, Erlangen, and others, 
are already in a certain degree of order. Many German literati 
have indeed been scared from their former abodes, and fled to 
distant countries ; but according to accounts from the Conti- 
nent, the shock which German literature has received during 
the last four years of war, will not be unproductive of benefits. 
It has given a check to the extravagant multiplication of lite- 
rary works; it has somewhat cooled the ardour of the book- 
sellers for speculation; it has engaged men of letters in new 
and more profound researches, and has obliged them, in gene- 
ral, to measure back the paths that have already been explored. 


——— ——_ | 
From the London Literary Panorama. 
EXHIBITION OF THE FINE ARTS. 1810. 


Tue Arts will be neglected only by those who are not com- 


petent to estimate their importance and their services, in po- - 


lished society. They are, at the same time, the rudiments 
and the completion of elegance. There is nota wayfaring 
traveller who refreshes himself at an alehouse by the road 
side, who does not owe a part of his enjoyment to the neatness, 
and the fitness of the vehicle in which it is offered him. We 
know not whether we dare affirm, with the Chinese, that the 
more elegant beverage, tea, has a superior flavour when drank 
from cups made of a peculiar kind of porcelain ; but we are 
certain that the beauty of this kind of ware, as now manufac- 
tured in England, has justly obtained triumphant popularity ; 
and it adds tothe delights of the politest parties. This is one 
consequence of the rudiments of art being diffused among the 
mechanick professions of our country. But this could never 
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have been, had not the higher departments of art been studied 
with diligence, and practised with exemplary degrees of me- 
vit: for art is but one, throughout all its branches. This gene- 
ral acquaintance with the arts, what we may term this exten- 
sive circulation of them in our country, is likely to be further 
promoted by Exhibitions established in our principal cities: 
during some years, Edinburgh has boasted of this elegant en- 
joyment: Leeds has also obtained equal gratification : Liver- 
pool is about to institute an assemblage of art ; and the same, 
we learn, is meditated in several other places. Thus are we 
likely to see realized, wishes that we véntured to submit to 
the publick nearly thirty years ago. We then gave our advice, 
and offered our assistance. This subject demands a more en- 
larged consideration than we are able at present to bestow on 
it: our attention must now be directed to what the arts have 
exhibited to publick inspection in the metropolis. 

The first place is due to 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

We shall in this paper particularize very few articles ; but 
shall rather speak generally of the result of this assemblage 
of works of art as it determined our judgment on the whole, 
and according to the impressions remaining after a diligent 
inspection. 

We have seen Exhibitions that pleased us better, than that 
of this year :—they presented more evident proofs of emula- 
tion, and of that desire for excellence which is the very ani- 
mating principle of art. The works of some artists will always 
command approbation. Even were they less meritorious than 
they are, they would be applauded, as being the superior of 
their kind, among those presented to the eye. Whether they 
be the very best pieces of their authors, or not,—while others 
are inferior, their reputation is safe. 

The PorrnaitTs, this year, predominate, as usual; and full 
as much as tisual. ashion has ruled over most of them, with 
tyrannick sway. What do they present? a lady’s face and 
neck—white : a (velvet) dress of black, or some colour equally 
dark ; and two long, narrow, members, the arms, depend 
for the most part—wiite, again, and in streaks. Hereby the 
artist has experienced unusual embarrassment in contriving 
to mass his lights; in supporting them, and leading the eye 
by attraction, from part to part, according to the relative im- 
portance of each. Some few painters, by the help of light 
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scarfs, artificial shadows, and compliant back grounds, have 
shewn to what degree they felt the difficulty, rather than 
their resources to meet it. Not more than two or three pic- 
tures can boast of having fairly triumphed over this distressing 
impediment. The official dresses of some noblemen, &c. pre- 
sent a difficulty of the same class; but by no means equally ob- 
stinate : and, besides, the spectator knows at sight, the nature 
and effect of these ; and excuses them, from the influence of 
habit. 

The department of Lanpscape is not more than equal to 
what we have seen it. Some of the specimens lead us to fear 
that the study of o/d pictures, in which the colouring has suf- 
fered from the hand of time, has had rather a detrimental than 
an improving effect on the incautious artist. The hues of 
those performances were originally more varied than they now 
appear; and the close copying of faded shades misleads both 
the hand and the eye: they have stood well, considering their 
age: but what was their state when fresh ? 

The class of Htsroricat Picturgss, shews so little great- 
ness of idea, so little majesty of thought, indeed, so little ac- 
curacy of reasoning, that we incline to accept with fayour the 
few attempts presented, by way of encouragement : they make 
a variety: they give some relief to the eye: we cannot, how- 
ever, express our acquiescence in them : we are not satisfied : 
but we would not dishearten. .Even the President’s pic- 
ture of “ Christ teaching to be humdle,” does not please us, as 
to the manner of conveying the sentiment. The child is 
raised up and stands three feet above the ground: Aumility 
it might be thought would have been better symbolized by 
a less exalted representative. The child is too large, also; 
for the text expressly says, “‘ /it¢/e children,”’ and the persons 
addressed ought to have formed a part of the composition. 
Fuseli’s immense canvas, representing “ Hercules attacking 
Pluto,” will find tew admirers. The Pluto has merit: the 
Proserpine is abominable: the Hercules would excite the 
ridicule of Glycon, or Lysippus, could either of them behold 
it, by the discrepancy of its parts: some of its members are 
not those of Hercules: the figure of night we incline to kick 
out of the way : but the Cerberus is excellent ; and admirably 
introduced. Dawe’s “ Andromache imploring Ulysses to 
spare the life of her son,” we shall tolerate. Thomson’s “ Ti- 
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tania,’”’ is no representative of the Fairy Queen: it has merit 
as a picture ; but not as that character. : 

Northcote has introduced the white light of open day into a 
dark prison scene: the contrast of the C/iaro oscuro is there- 
fore unnatural. This picture may be better some years hence 
than it now is; as the colours of the lights may assume a 
more sombre hue, and thereby may more characteristically 
harmonize with the darks. 

Bird has made evident progress since last year: the ab- 
sence of Wilkie (we are sorry to say through ill health) is 
very favourable to him. His smaller picture “the game of 
put,” has great merit. 

The most instructive picture among the landscapes is Mr. 
Daniel’s *“ View in China,” in this he has contrived to intro- 
duce the whole history of the tea plant: and though he may 
have set strict chronology aside a little, yet we cannot find in 
our heart, to charge him with technical transgression. The 
reader will judge of the extent of this subject from Mr. D.’s 
account of it in the catalogue.” 

‘A view in China, shewing the process of cultivating the 
tea plant, and preparing the Jeaves for exportation, viz. Ist, 
preparing the soil; 2d, watering the young plants; Sd, ga- 
thering the leaves; 4th, rolling them; 5th, crisping them by 
fire; 6th, packing them in chests; 7th, marking and binding 
them ; 8th, weighing them; 9th, registering the weight ; and 
10th, shipping them on board the vessels that convey them to 
the port of Canton; which several operations, mostly per- 
formed at the same time of the year, and for the London 
market alone, give employment to about three millions of the 
Chinese population and to 20,000 tons of English shipping, 
besides adding three millions annually to the revenue of Great 
Britain.” 

Mr. Turner has some excellent views: and W. Westall 
exhibits some honourable specimens. 

Of the designs in ARCHITECTURE, we can Say but little. 
The ScurrtTures are this year, more numerous than usual : 
they are also superior to what we have inspected in many ex- 
hibitions. Nollekens seems to have kept back his busts, in 
order to bring them out altogether: they do him great credit. 
Several monumental basso-relievos have merit. Bacon’s mo- 
nument to the memory of Mr. Lawson is pleasing ; but the 
bushwig in marble, we would willingly have dispensed with. 
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Mr. Chantrey’s colossal bust of Lord St. Vincent, is intended, 


we suppose, to be placed at a considerable, elevation : if so, it 


will look better in its place, than it does, while level, or nearly 
level, with the eye. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

We meet with several of our former acquaintances in this 
gallery this year ; but also with several new names, who are 
by this institution very advantageously introduced to the pub- 
lick. We notice first, “‘ Sampson breaking his bonds, by G. 
F. Joseph.” We advise additional reflection to this artist, 
from whose performances we augur higher degrees of merit, 
hereafter. His Sampson is a Hercules. Sampson was a Na- 
zarite from the womb: his hair therefore, ever was cut or 
clinfed during his whole life: yet Mr. J. has represented it 
short: this could not be. The immense breadth given to his 
body is certainly over-done, though well intended: because 
his strength is said to have been derived from “ the Spirit 
of the Lord” coming upon him. The action of his mouth 
(vehement closure) diminishes the size of the head, and there- 
by the necessary fullness of expression. Dalilah should have 
been marked as sly and insinuating : Mr. J. should havé ob- 
tained as a model some French intrigante. Philistine idols 
should have marked the scene decidedly. The bed-place of 
Dalilah was a recess in the side of the room. 

We encourage Miss Jackson to proceed. She is not yet 
arrived on the top of Parnassus, but she has taken some steps 
towards it. If Devis’s large picture of Bhavani be improved 
in merit, as it is enlarged in size, above his little sketch, it 
will be an admirable performance. We enter into the mean- 
ing of Cook, who has represented his Alcestis returned from 
the infernal regions with a very white complexion: it is a 
nicety to execute well: the paleness of disease and death is 
improper ; the plaster of Paris whiteness is equally to be avoid- 
ed: we could-have recommended a /ittle roseate tint. How- 
atd’s “ Pygmalion’s statue enlivened,” is subject to the same 
remark ; the flesh colour instead of being confined to the 
cheek, should have gradually spread itself over the bosom at 
least: down to the region of the heart. The gallery offers 


two compositions on the subject of “ Themistocles taking re- 
fuge at the court of Admetus :” in neither of thesé is the re- 
turn of Admetus from hunting expressed ; yet the attendants, 


the dogs, game, &c. are picturesque as well as necessary. 
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There ate other historical compositions; but it is useless to 
appreciate their merits. The landscapes are the chief sup- 
port of the gallery, this year; they contain much merit ; and 
we are happy in observing that the publick has discovered 
and encouraged it, as appears by the number of pictures sold. 

Not the least interesting part of the collection is the series 
of sketches for the monuments commanded to be erected to 
the memories of Gen. Sir John Moore, and Capt. Harding. 
We highly approve of thus subjecting them to liberal criti- 
cism before they are beyond the reach of improvement by 
animadversion. We perceive, too, that the remark made in 
the Panorama on the impropriety of adopting Roman dresses to 
modern characters has been felt, and that an artist whose model 
represents the fallen hero in Roman costume, has hung up a 
drawing of the same figure in the British military habit. It 
would have been a mark of good taste in some of his brethren _ 
had they paid equal deference to common sense. The sub- 
ject of a monument for Sir John Moore is extremely favour- 
able to the artist. We have had so many common place 
thoughts of Victory and Britannia that we want variety: the 
addition of the figure of Spain, &c. affords that variety. We 
heartily wish that the proposed designs for our publick build- 
ings were equally the subjects of frevious consideration : we 
should then have fewer wretched /agades to lament as we pass 
by them. 

SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 

If the prize be due to that collection which, with the great- 
est number of works of merit, combines the smallest number of | 
exceptionable pieces, to that department of art which has made 
the most satisfactory progress since it last solicited the atten- 
tion of the virtuosi, then will this society, in our judgment, 
bear away the prize. 

The performantes under inspection approach this year, 
more nearly to the powerful effect of oil pictures, than they 
ever did; this would be no great praise if we could not add, 
that they also approach more nearly to nature. Happily for their 
authors, the greater part of them are views in Britain, where- 
by, the artists being fastened to their subjects, with something 
of a portrait-like adherence to truth, they have done little 
more in the indulgence of imagination, than dismiss a few 
obstinate and unmanageable blemishes, from their composi- 
tion ; and have treated those objects which remained and be- 
came so much the more principal, with greater attention. 
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When we urge a caution against mannerism, which we would 
do with great solicitude, we shall not be misunderstood.— 
Nature has no manner: imperfections may, and must be par- 
doned in art; but wherefore the same tints and the same 
blendings of colours inthe same order for ever? why the same 
recifie of all occasions? let this be well considered. 

Nobody who visits this room can overlook the fruit and 
flower pieces of Miss Byrne. That lady spares for no pains 
in her works ; indeed the visible presence of care and labour 
forms their chief drawback as works of art. Less solicitude 
to finish every edge and outline in the subordinate parts, would 
give leave to impart a roundness and fullness of effect to the 
whole, which would complete these pieces. We suspect that 
Miss B. does not examine her works while in progress from 
a sufficient distance. 

The sudjects treated by Mr. Heaphy, display his customary 
skill and his no less customary finishing. Some parts of them 
are admirable : some heads are exquisite. We caution him 
against too frequent repetition of the same model; notwith- 
standing his works may ornament different collections. For 
once a minute criticism shall escape us: in his “ Marketing” 
he has introduced a basket of eggs in a waggon, which, were 
they on the fore-ground would be large enough; but where 
they are, though not equal to those of the Ostrich, they are 
more than equal to those of the goose: what bird in this 
country could lay them? The variety of landscapes in this 
room is highly interesting. We have corn fields (one is 
truly admirable !) extensive ranges of mountains, deep glens, 
shaded woods, cultivated plains, peasants’ cottages, venerable 
cathedrals, ancient tombs, ruined castles, and sea-pieces, de- 
lightful or terrifick. We have cattle, and human figures: 
with whatever land or water presents. ‘We shall not further 
particularize : we recommend this exhibition to the careful 
examination of young artists, whether practising the arts as a 
profession, or as an amusement. 

_. We conclude this article by noticing the exhibition of 

Water colour Paintings from the Old Masters, which form 
the subjects of a work of engravings, publishing by Messrs. 
Longman and Co.; some of these drawings are exquisite: 
others are so vexatiously small in size, that they defy the ex- 
amination of the unassisted eye. The reason for choosing 
such diminutive and even contemptible dimensions eludes 
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our comprehension. We have some acquaintance with the 
originals of most of these drawings ; and we know that there 
was no cause for such minification of them. Many of those 
to which this censure does not apply, we think highly meri- 
torious ; others are extremely curious as specimens of the 
manner of ancient masters. We can pardon in Giotto and 
Cimabue the distance between their works and those of Raf- 
faelle and Titian ; to the former we direct our reverence, to 
the latter our admiration. “ | 

It is singular enough, that the subject of No. 18, “ Christ 
appearing to St. Peter after his resurrection,” should be no 
better explained. The story of it is the origin of the church 
of Domine quo vadis ? a short distance from Rome. The le- 
gend says that St. Peter journeying to Rome, when coming 
near the city, met his divine master, carrying his cross, com- 


- ing from thence, and saluted him with the question, “ Lord 


whither goest thou ?”—whence the church afterwards built 
on the spot received its appellation. 





From the London Monthly Magazine, 
ENGLAND. 


On the 24th of February, at an auction in the capital, there 
was sold a Greek manuscript, collected by one of his majes- 
ty’s foreign ministers, at the island of Patmos, in the Archi- 
pelago. It is a folio volume, in appropriate classical binding, 
vellum, with rich gold Ionick border, and gilt edges, and con- 
tains upwards of seven hundred and eighty pages, on cotton 
paper; with, generally, twenty-nine lines of text, in a two- 
inch margin on each page ; illustrated by about sixty illumi- 
nated figures. The principal title 1s, AOHNAIOY MEPI MH- 
XANHMATON, which is followed by several treatises on simi- 
lar subjects, by other writers. Concerning the first author, 
Lempriere, in his Classical Dictionary says, “ Athenaeus was 
a Roman general, in the age of Gallienus, who is supposed to 
have written a book on military engines.” In Fabricii Biblio- 
theca Graeca, vol. v. the title of this book stands No. 143 in 
the catalogue of Greek manuscripts belonging to the royal 
Neapolitan library. This ‘manuscript is written in three dif- 
ferent hands, but all fair, and thus dated at the end: “ Finish- 
ed on 7 May, 1545.’? But the characters at the beginning 
evidently denote an antiquity. of at least a century anterior to 
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that date ; and it will doubtless occur to the recollection of 

the learned, that the late Porson pronounced Greek manu- 

scripts of that age to be equal to Latin works of the ninth cen- 

tury. On the first page is written, in more modern Greek, 

“ This present book belongs to the God-trodden mountain 

Sinai.” The sum for which it was sold was sixty-one guineas. 
: RUSSIA. ( 

Several marbles, with Slavonick inscriptions, were discover- 
ed in 1792, among the ruins of Phanagoria. These inscrip- 
tions stated, that a Russian prince, Glied of Tmuktorakan, had 
caused the extent of the Cimmerian Bosphorus to be measur- 
ed in 1068. On this occasion, count Mussin Puschkin pub- 
lished, in 1794, Historical Researches on the geographical 
situation of the principality of Tmuktorakan. Alexei Nicolai 
Olenin, counsellor of state, has published a letter on the same 
subject, addressed to the count, in which he describes, among 
others, five manuscripts of Nestor, the most ancient historian 
of Russia. | 

GERMANY. 

The successes of the French armies, and their long resi- 
dence in Germany, have procured them an advantage which 
they formerly dispensed with in their victories, but of which 
they will not fail to avail themselves in their future military 
enterprizes. They have put them in possession of a map of 
Germany, surpassing all its predecessors in perfection and 
accuracy. Hanover was surveyed by Epaillu, chef de datail- 
fon, immediately after its occupation by the corps of Mortier. 
In Brandenburg and Silesia, the French had two year’s time to 
collect the requisite topographical information ; and it is not 
improbable, that the beautiful maps of several provinces, 
drawn up by order of the Prussian gavernment, have fallen 
into their hands ; as their entrance into Berlin was so sudden, 
that a great quantity of important papers and valuable effects 
could not be secreted. Saxony caused’a portion of its states 
to be surveyed every year: at the request of the French go- 
vernment, the work has been for some years accelerated ; and 
the court of Dresden has made such communications as were 
required. It is believed, that the same has been done by Den- 
mark, in regard to the dutchy of Holstein, and perhaps of the 
whole Cimbrian peninsula. The French government has 
caused not only the northernmost provinces of Germany to 
the North Sea and Baltick, but likewise the counties of Stol- 
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berg, and the dutchies of Weimar, Coburg, Meinungen, Hild- 
burghausen, &c. to be surveyed by engineers. It probably 


possesses fewer materials of the former circle of Franconia: 


but it is possible that the grand duke of Wiirtzburg may have 
furnished information, to extend the topographical knowledge 
of those countries. Of Swabia and Upper Austria, the geo- 
graphical dureau at Paris has a beautiful manuscript map. Ba- 
varia has been surveyed for some time ; and the map of the 
Tyrol is already engraved and sold at Paris. In respect to 
Austria alone, the materials are perhaps rather scanty, as the 
French have remained there too short a time to undertake ex- 
tensive measurements. It is concluded, that this large and 
complete map will be given to the publick, from the circum- 
stance that Suabia has already been engraved at Paris. 
FRANCE. 

Dr. Louis Valentin, member of the Academy and Medical 
Society of Marseilles, has publicly called upon the French 
nation to bestow on Dr. Edward Jenner a reward worthy of 
the services which he has rendered to mankind. “ It is ten 
years,” says he, “since Dr. Jenner ascertained that vaccine 
innoculation is a preservative against the small-pox. It is 
upwards of thirty since he commenced his researches into the 
nature of the cow-pox. It is nine since he made publick that 
invaluable discovery ; and it is seven since his practice was 
introduced into France. It is now spread over almost every 
part of the globe. Several millions have experienced its be- 
neficial effects, and every day is marked with new and uni- 
form success. What a debt of gratitude do we owe to the 
author of this new method! All nations pour forth their be- 
nedictions upon him. Every country, every city, would fain 
offer him a civick crown, and each individual express his gra- 
titude. What mortal was ever more useful to society? No 
kind of reward, no dignity, can be an adequate compensation 
for such a service. The noble and generous manner in which 
Jenner communicated his knowledge, his solicitude to ascer- 
tain the results of his experiments, are beyond all praise. 
Engaged in accomplishing a great revolution in this impor- 
tant part of medicine, and in promoting the welfare of his fel- 
low-creatures, by a practice as simple as it was extraordinary, 
he thought nothing, so that he could but’ ultimately succeed, 
either of time, trouble, or the expense incurred by a very 
€xtensive correspondence. The French physicians were not 
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the last to proclaim him the benefactor of mankind; and in 
this they are joined by the publick opinion. The central 
committee of vaccination, established at Paris, under the 
auspices of government, observes in the report published by 
it in 1803: * The committee will not conclude this sketch of 
its proceedings, without paying a just tribute of gratitude to 
Dr. Jenner, the illustrious author of this discovery, who will 
‘henceforth be numbered among those men who have done the 
most honour to science, and the greatest service to humanity.’ 
The reward conferred on Jenner, by the English parliament, 
in 1802, though accompanied with the most gratifying ex- 
pressions, is very inadequate to the incalculable advantages 
which will result from his discovery. If the English nation, 
during the reign of queen Anne, loaded the duke of Marl- 
borough with honours; if, to reward his military achieve- 
ments, they presented him with princely domains, built for 
him the magnificent palace of Blenheim, and erected on a hill 
in his park, a splendid monument, whose base, covered with 
inscriptions, attests his martial exploits, and whose summit 
is crowned with a statue of that general, there is nothing 
astonishing in all this. But what excites much greater sur- 
prise is, that the same nation has, since 1802, done nothing 
more for Jenner, except that in 1805, the lord mayor, and 
common council of London, bestowed on him a testimony of 
the publick gratitude, by presenting him with the freedom of 
the city, in a gold box, enriched with diamonds and emblems 
allusive to science, ‘for the salutary discovery of the vaccine 
innoculation, owing to his indefatigable researches.’ Jenner 
has become the man of all nations. Like Hippocrates, he 
belongs toevery country. His name will live to the most re- 
mote posterity. It is the present generation which owes him 
a great remuneration. May it be worthy of one of the fairest 
epochs of the world! May the French nation, which is capa- 


ble of appreciating great things, not delay it too long! Indu- 


ced by these considerations, I would suggest to all the socic- 
ties in the French empire for promoting the advancement of 
the healing art, the following propositions :-—1. To open, with 
the consent and under the patronage of government, a sub- 
scription for Dr. Jenner. 2. The committee of the central 
vaccine society, and the medical societies of the metropolis, 
should be exclusively empowered to determine the nature of 
the recompense to be decreed to that great man. 5S. These 
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societies might depute some of their members, to present a 
plan to that effect ; and to obtain permission of the minister 
of the interior, to invite the medical societies of the depart- 
ments to contribute to the present, by voluntary subscriptions. 
4, Every learned society, and every individual who cultivates 
the healing art, should likewise be at liberty to contribute. 
5. At the period fixed for closing the subscription, the com- 
mittee formed by the societies of Paris, should appoint depu- 
ties to go to England, when circumstances, and the govern- 
ment, shall permit, to present our homage and our gratitude 
to Dr. Jenner. 6. The same committee should likewise de- 
termine the time and place for erecting a statue in honour of 
him. 7. It is to be presumed, that-the medial societies will 
not fail to place the bust of Jenner beside that of Hippocrates.” 


— 
From the London Monthly Magazine. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE. 


Report on the Progress of the French Language and Litera- 
ture, from the Epoch of the French Revolution, (1789) to 
the Year 1808, made by a Commission of the Institute of 
France, by order of the Emperor Napoleon. 


His Majesty being in his Council of State,* a deputation 
from the class of Literature and Belles-Lettres of the Insti- 
tute, composed of M. M. Chenier, President; de Volney, 
Vice-president ; Suard, Perpetual Secretary ; and M. M. Mo- 
rellet, Boufflers, Bernardin de St. Pierre, Andrieux, Arnault, 
Villars, Cailhava, Domergue, Lacretelle, Laujon, Raynouard, 
and Picard, was presented by the Minister of the Home De- 


partment, and admitted to the bar of the Council. M. Che- 
nier spoke as follows: 


SIRE, 

The further we proceed in the labour which your Majesty 
has ordered us to submit to you, the more we feel the diffi- 
culty which it imposes upon us. How can we appreciate so 
many writers, while living, not by strict theories, by demon- 
strated facts, by evident calculations, but by considerations 
deemed arbitrary ; by wit, taste, talent, imagination, the art 
of writing ? How strike out a road through so many dangerous 
shoals, amongst so many various opinions, sometimes contra‘ 


* Sitting of Saturday, the 27th of February. 
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ty, always contested with warmth, amidst so many passions 
which it was so difficult to assuage, and which it is so easy to 
rouse! How satisfy, at the same time, those of whom we have 
to speak ; and those who have formed an opinion on litera- 
ture, after having studied it, and even those who without any 
study, fancy themselves nevertheless to be competent judges ? 
These reflections appear discouraging; but your Majesty 
gives us confidence, and your goodness shall be our guide. To 
dispense praise with pleasure, to exercise censure with re- 
serve, to proclaim the talents remaining amongst us, to ap- 
plaud nascent dispositions ; such is, no doubt, the duty which 
we have to perform; and in your Majesty’s orders we pre- 
sume, with respectful confidence, to perceive a proof of the 
lively interest with which you have always honoured litera- 
ture, a pledge of your constant protection, and a token of your 
new benefactions. 

Without being able at present to name all the writers, whom 
we shall quote in our work, we are, however, Sire, about to 
mention a considerable number of them ; and we will endea- 
vour particularly to state the progress and divisions of the de- 
partment which we shall have to present to your Majesty. In 
this extensive work, embracing the whole circle of the art of 
writing, at the head ofeach branch we draw a rapid sketch of 
its progress in France, until the epoch at which our observa- 
tions commence, to serve as so many luminous points to en- 
lighten our route. The art of conveying ideas by words, that 
of connecting ideas with each other, and by them sensations, 
and by these all the ideas which flow from them, first en- 
gage our attention. Such is the progress of nature; we 
must speak and think, before we write. It is the province 
of French literature, in particular, to take «a retrospect of 
the philosophical sciences, founded at least in France, by the 
school of Port Royal; a source equally inexhaustible and 
pure, from which all sound learning, and all classical litera- 
ture, are derived. The same sciences, in the course of the 
last century, were greatly indebted to the labours of Condil- 
lac, whom the French Academy was proud to count amongst 
its members. He was himself the founder of a school of phi- 
losophy, and has left able disciples, and honourable successors. 

M. Domergue, M. Sicard, successfully cultivate universal 
and particular grammar. We shall have to remark a work 


on our language, one of the best productions of Marmontel. 
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M. Degerando, a man of sagacity and methodical mind, has 
inquired into the connexions of signs, with the art of think- 
ing. The comprehensive genius of M. de Tracy, has collect- 
ed the three sciences linked together, in one body, as they are 
in nature. M. Cabanis, as interesting as he is perspicuous 
and profound, by comparing the physical and the moral man, 
has submitted medicine to the analysis of the understanding. 
M. Garat, appointed to lecture on this analysis, in the normal 
schools, has, by his brilliant imagination, rendered reason it- 
self luminous ; a kind of service for which, in questions yet 
abstract, reason can be indebted to talents of a superior order 
only. | 

The science of the duties of man, morality, without pro- 
ducing so many works, has not however been barren. We 
have found in the lectures which Marmontel bequeathed to 
his children, the precepts of Cicero blended with evangelical 
wisdom. We ought particularly to distinguish an important 
work of Saint Lambert, who formerly enriched our literature 
by an elegant, harmonious, and philosophical poem. Arrived 
at the last period of his life, he did not abandon the banners 
under which he enlisted in his youth. Invariable in his prin- 
ciples, shunning extremes even in good, he neither affected 
excessive piety, nor stoical austerity. Without detaching mo- 
rality from the social, necessary, demonstrable principle of a 
superintending and protecting God, he founds it altogether on 
the relations which unite man to man, on our wants, on our 
passions, on the innumerable multitude of individual interests, 
constantly at variance with each other, but compelled by na- 
ture to commingle, and forming by their union, the general 
interest of society. 

We consider, in their turn, those who have applied the 
art of writing, to matters of policy and legislation: not the 
crowd of subordinate wits, who by periodical papers, or pame 
phiets, less transitory, flattered the passions of the multitude, 
while the multitude possessed power; but a small number of 
men, more or less, distinguished for their talents, and equally 
laudable for their intentions. An able dialectician, M. Sieyes, 
in works where the strength of thought produces strength of 
style, has treated important questions of general policy. A 
writer, celebrated in more than one kind of composition, now 
the Prince Arch-treasurer of the empire; like him, M. Roe- 
derer, M. Dupont de Nemours, M. Barbé-Marbois; after 
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them, M. M. I. B. Say; M. Ganilh,’have treated, in an inte- 
resting, and perspicuous manner, of different branches of po- 
litical economy. The Elements of Legislation, published by 
M. Perrau, are not unworthy of being quoted. The author of 
a work, honoured with the prize of utility, which the French 
Academy used to decree, M. Pastoret, in developing the prin- 
ciples of penal legislation, thought that he could determine 
how the law should proceed, in order to be humane, when it 
should strike to be just, and where it should stop to be use- 
ful. We remark in the works of M. de Lacretelle, a brilliant 
and celebrated discourse, on the nature of ignominious pu- 
nishments. All these writers have kept pace with the rea- 
son of the age, and some have accelerated its progress. 

Before we proceed to the oratorical art, in which we again 
find policy and. legislation presented under new forms to 
France, we shall have to mention a Treatise on the Eloquence 
of the Pulpit, a book itself eloquent, in which Cardinal Maury 
gives excellent precepts, after having exhibited striking ex- 
amples. 

In literary criticism, several writers furnish us with pro- 
found studies, and judicious comments on our great classicks : 
M. Cailhava, on Moliere; M. Palissot, on Corneille and on 
Voltaire; Chamfort, on Lafontaine, whom he had, while 


young, made the subject of a charming eulogy ; and Laharpe 


on Racine, whom he had also worthily praised before. We 
do not omit remarking numerous additions to the Literary 
Memoirs of M. Palissot, a work frequently instructive, and al- 
Ways written with uncommon elegance. Nor do we forget 


the labours of M. Ginguéné, on Italian literature, a considera- : 


ble and useful work, already in a state of great forwardness. 
Here the last volumes of Laharpe’s Course present them- 
selves, with his Correspondence in Russia. After having done 
justice to the indisputable talents of that man of letters, now 
no more, we shall be obliged to point out the extreme severi- 
ty with which he thought himself authorized to treat his con- 
temporaries, and particularly his rivals ; his unreserved cen- 
sure, which is scarcely ever just; the pleasure of condemn- 
ing, which discredits an able censor ; his injustice often pal- 
pable ; and even in a just cause his offensive bitterness so op- 
posite to French urbanity. On this occasion, Sire, we shall 
examine the rules of sound criticism, and in so doing, we en- 
gage to observe them in the whole course of our work; and 
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perhaps it may be of importance to benieitner them, when they 
appear to be forgotten. 

In the oratorical art, at the commencement of our period, 
appears a collection of the funeral orations and sermons, by 
Beauvais, bishop of Senez, a prelate indebted for his dignities, 
to his merit; and who sométimes shewed himself the worthy 
successor of Bossuet, and Massillon. The French bar appear- 
ed impoverished, when its supporters enriched the tribune. 
At this term our memory recurs with pain to turbulent as- 
semblies. We shall hasten through them, Sire, to avoid nu- 
merous shoals. We shall be able to conform ourselves to 
the views manifested by your equity and wisdom ; and forced 
to recollect that factions existed, we shall not forget that there 
were also talents. We begin with that celebrated orator, who, 
gifted with a mind as vigorous as flexible, attached his perso- 
nal renown to almost all the labours of the constituent assem- 
bly. After Mirabeau, follow those who combatted his opinions 
with energy, the Cardinal Maury, Cazales ; those who suc- 
cessfully supported him, Chapelier, Barnave, and M. Regnault 
de Saint Jean d’Angely, who still displays, in the hall where 
we are now admitted, that precision and perspicuity, which 
peculiarly distinguish his eloquence. Could we forget the 
number of able civilians, who have applied the oratorical art, 
to the different objects of legislation. Thouret, Tronchet, 
rivals worthy of each other; Camus, who to great knowledge 
joined great austerity of manners; Target, M. Merlin, M. 
Treilhard, whose extensive learning has enlightened the tri- 
bunals ? We pay homage to the plan of publick instruction, 
that monument of literary glory, erected by M. de Talley- 
rand ; a work, in which all the philosophick ideas are embel- 
lished by all the charms of style. The subsequent assemblies 
furnish us with two works of uncommon merit, of the same 
kind; the one by the profound Condorcet, the other by M. 
Daunou, whose useful labours, eloquence, and modesty, have 
been esteemed by several legislatures. We remark in the 
same assemblies, orators who united to a courageous probity, 
a diction both pathetick and imposing: Vergniaux, for in- 
stance; M. Francais de Nantes, M. Boissy d’Anglas, M. Ga- 
rat, Portalis, M. Simeon, and that able statesman so eminent 
for jurisprudence, and the oratorical art, so elevated amongst 
the great dignitaries of the empire. 
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In the camps, where, remote from the calamities of the in- 
terior, the national glory was preserved unsullied ; there arose 
another species of eloquence, until then unknown to modern 


- nations. It must evén be admitted, when we read in the wri- 


ters of antiquity, the harangues of the most renowned chiefs, 
we are often tempted to admire only the genius of the histo- 
rians. But here, doubt is impossible ; the monuments exist ; 
history has only to collect them. From the army of Italy pro- 
ceeded those beautiful proclamations, in which the conqueror 
of Lodi and Arcole, at the same time that he created a new 
art of war, created the military eloquence of which he will re- 
main the model. This eloquence, like Fortune accompanying 
him, resounded through the city of Alexandria, in Egypt, 
where Pompey perished; through Syria, which received the 
last breath of Germanicus. Subsequently in Germany, in 
Poland, in the midst of the astonished capitals, Vienna, Ber- 
lin, Warsaw, it was faithful to the hero of Austerlitz, of Jena, 
of Friedland ; while in the language of honour, so well under- 
stood by the French armies, from the bosom of yictory, he 
still commanded victory, and inspired heroism. 

At the moment, when men of science and literature, long 
tossed about by storms, found refuge in a new asylum; and 
particularly at the epoch, when your Majesty, improving the 
Institute, honoured it with your special favour: academical 
eloquence soon began to revive, and to flourish again. That 
species of composition, the various models of which belong 
exclusively to the literature of the last century, is not con- 
tracted within narrower limits. Two illustrious writers, Tho- 
mas and M. Garat, have proved, that in certain subjects, it 
admits of grand images, and of the most beautiful movements 
of oratory. The art also often consists in avoiding them. But 
it always requires elegance and regularity in the forms, per- 
spicuity, justness, and a happy harmony between the ‘ideas 
and the expressions. These qualities have been found com- 
bined, in the discourses which M. Suard delivered, as perpe- 
tual secretary, in the name of the class of French Literature ; 
and the same functions have been performed with,equal suc- 
cess, in the name of the other classes. M. Arnault, on seve- 
ral solemn occasions, has infused great interest into subjects 
of publick instruction. 


{To be continued.) 
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THERMOMETRICAL OBSERVATIONS, &C. JANUARY, 1811. 



































3 Least |. ) 
Greatest | Tea Tafean hea _ 
lj 23° 15° |} 19° Cioudy. os 
2| 40 26 32.71 | Snow, say 1 inch. 
3} 26 10 18.71 Fair. 
4, 31 15 25.67 | Snow, say 4 inches. 
5} 38 29 34.33 | Cloudy, mist. 
6} 50 36 45 Foggy. 
7, 61 53 56.83 | Broken clouds. 
8} 58 40 46.67 | Do. fair, cloudy, 
9] 44 38 42.14 | Foggy. | misty. 
10} 32 SO 31.25 | Sleet, snow, | inch. 
ll} 384 24 29 Cloudy, fair, cloudy. 
12} 40 25 32 Do. fair 
13; 28 14 20.83 | Snow. ‘och 
14] 24 1S | 18.40 | Do. ¢ say rh 
15] 37 9.50] 23,36 | Fair, hazy. 
16] 34 13 25 Cloudy,snow, 6inch. 
17} 42 22 $3.71 | Fair. [rain 2.8@ 
18] 22 6 14.50 | Do. cloudy, snow. 
19) 35 gi 25.50 | Fair, cloudy, rain. 20 
20} 42 34 38 Cloudy. 
21; 42 28 34.83 | Fair, 
22) 42 27 34.50 | Do, 
23/ 12 4 8.33 | Do. 
24, 17° 0 10.50 | Do. 
25) 24 4 17.43 | Do. 
26] 28 7 20 Do. 
27, 38 22 30.67 | Do. cloudy. 
28} 30 16 23.75 | Haag, fair. 
291 . 27 10 20.33 Fair. 
30} 41 16 31.87 | Do. cloudy. 
Si] 44 34 40 Snow, thaw. 





7th. Greatest heat 


61° 


Total of rain 0,3 Inches. 





24:h Least do. 0° 
Mean heat, 28.494. 
Number of observations, 184. 
The diurnal mean heat is deduced from a number of ob- 
servations made from 7 o’clock, a. Mm. to 10 o’clock, P. M. 
Slight rains, or snows, and those of no visible depth. 
bt W. ¢€: 


‘ Extreme 61°? 











CATALOGUE, 
OF NEW PUBLICATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


FOR FEBRUARY; 1811. 


Sunt bona, sunt quaedam mediocria, sunt mala plura. Mart. 


a 


NEW WORKS. 


*Letter to the Hon. Samuel Mitchell, M. D. Representative in Con- 
eress trom the City of New-York ; professor of Natural History, &c. on 
the danger of putting money into the United States’ and Manhattan 
Banks, with sundry novel speculations on Insurance stock, domestic 
manufactures, and the best mode of vesting a capital “so as to make 
both ends meet.” By Abimelech Coody, Esq. Ladies’ shoemaker. 
New-York. 

A Geographical Sketch of the principal places mentioned in Sacred 
History. By Elizabeth Peabody, Preceptress of a young ladies academy 
in Salem. Boston, Charles Metcalf. 

An Essay on the Atonement, being an attempt to answer the question, 
Did Christ die for all mankind ? “ Come, for all things are now ready.” By a 
friend to truth. New-York. Samuel Whiting & Co. 

An Essay on the establishment of a Chancery Jurisdiction in Massa- 
chusetts ; addressed to the Legislature of Massachusetts, with the hum- 
ble request that they may be duly examined. By a Fellow-citizen. Bos- 
ton, D. Mallory & Co. 

Travels in Mexico and other parts of America; by the celebrated 
Baron Humboldt. Translated from the original French, by John Black, 
New-York, Samuel Whiting & Co. 

*A Digest of the Powers and Duties of Sheriffs, Coroners, Constables, 
and Collectors of Taxes. By Rodolphus Dickenson, Attorney at Law. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


A Practical Treatise on Pleading, in Assumpsit. By Edward Lawes, 
Esq. of the Inner Temple, Barrister at Law. With the addition of the deci- 
sions of the American Courts. By Joseph Story. Boston, James W. Bur- 
ditt & Co. 

The Massachusetts Justice: being a collection of the Laws of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, relative to the power and duty of Jus- 
tices of the Peace ; to which are added, a variety of forms grounded on 
the said laws. Intended for the use of those who practice in the office 
of a Justice, tojassist them in the various duties thereto belonging. Third 
edition, much improved. By Samuel Freeman, Esq. Compiler of the 
Town Officer, Probate Directory, and American Clerk’s Magazine. Bos- 
ton; Thomas and Andrews. : 

Christ’s Warning to the Churches, to beware of False Prophets, who 
came as Wolves in Sheep’s Cloathing; and the marks by which they are 
known. Illustrated in two Discourses, with an Appendix. By Joseph 
Lathrop, Pastor of the First Church in West Springfield. Eleventh edi- 
tion, revised, corrected, and much enlarged. Boston; Lincoln and Ed- 
mands. 

*No trust indying man. A sermon, delivered at Oakham, September 
7, 1810, at the funeral of Mr. Daniel Tomlinson, jun. aged twenty-three 
years, eldest son of the Rev. Daniel Tomlinson. By Thomas Snell, pas- 


*Such books, pamphiets, etc, a3 are designated by this mark (*) may he found at the Boston 
Athenaeum. 
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tor of the second church in Brookfield. Published by request. Wor- 
cester, Isaiah Thomas, jun. 

Surgical observations on the constitutional origin and treatment of 
local diseases ; on Anuerions; on diseases resembling Syphilis ; and on 
diseases of the urethra. By John. Abernesty, F. R. S. Philadelphia, 
Thomas Dobson. 

An account of the extraordinary abstinence of Ann Moor, of Turbury, 
(Staffordshire, England,) who has for more than three years, lived en- 
tirely without food ;-giving the particulars of her life to the present time, 
an account of the investigation instituted on the occasion, and observa- 
tions on the letters of some medical men who attended her. Bosten, 
Nathaniel Coverly. 

The sixth volume, and part first of the seventh volume of Johnson’s 
Reports. New-York, R. M‘Dermut. 

Fourth volume Smollett’s continuation of Hume’s England. Boston, 
Wm. M‘thenny. 

An Essay on the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament. By John Dick, A. M. of Glasgow. To which is added, an 
inquiry into the nature and extent of the inspiration of the Apostles, and 
other writers of the New Testament, conducted with a view to some late 
a ogy on the subject. By William Parry. Boston, Lincoln and Ed- 
mands. 


WORKS PROPOSED AND IN PRESS. 


W. Wells, and T. B. Wait & Co. have in press, the Four Gospels, 
translated from the Greek. With Preliminary Dissertations, and notes 
critical and explanatory. By George Campbell, D.D, F.R.S. Edinburgh. 
Principal of the Marischal College, Aberdeen. In four volumes, Syo. 
With the author’s last corrections. The first volume will be published 
in six days. 

T. B. Wait and Co. propose to publish, by subscription, A Geographi- 
cal and Historical View of the World: exhibiting a complete delineation 
of the natural and artificial features of each country ; and a succinct nar- 
rative of the origin of the different nations, their political revolutions, and 
progress in arts, sciences, literature, commerce, &c. The whole com- 
prising all that is important in the geography of the globe and the history 
of mankind. By Joha Bigland, author of Letters on Ancient and Modern 
History, Essays on various subjects, &c. &c. in five volumes. 

Lincoln and Edmands, Boston, have in press, Lathrop’s Discourses on 
the mode and subjects of Christian Baptism ; or an attempt to shew that 
pouring or sprinkling is a scriptural mode. With an examination of 
various objections, &c. Fifth edition, revised, corrected and greatly 
enlarged, by the author. 











